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The JUNE School Arts 


which will be in your hands in about thirty days, will open with a 
-'The Art of Chinese Painting’ by Alison 
The Chinese school of art is notable; the author is notable; 


really great contribution 


Stilwell. 


she has studied under notable Chinese teachers; this finely illustrated 


article is — notable! 


William S. Rice, Oakland, has two more of his practical articles 
in this Drawing, Painting, and Modeling number 
scape” and ‘’Three-tone Brush Painting.”’ 


a teacher. 


Edwin D. Myers, Webster Groves, also appears with a ‘’Pan- 


American Project’ 


Mr. Myers is another teacher who sees beyond his pupils. 


John Jenemann, another contributor with practical ideas, again 


sends one of his delightful ‘’stories’’ 


produce remarkable results. 


These are but a few of the many helps which are now in hand, 


finely illustrated (see the beautiful example herewith) for the coming 


Great JUNE School Arts 


Mr. Rice is an artist and 


and “A Background Drop made of Sateen.”’ 


of how art and common sense 


“Poster Land- 















FROM EASTERN ARTS 
The Eastern Arts Association is sponsoring a 
series of kodachrome slides entitled ‘‘Phases and 


Trends in Art Education,’’ dealing with the prob- 
lems of present-day art education. 

The purpose of the series is to stimulate analysis 
and thinking of the ultimate value of art education 
to the youth living in the American way of life. 

Typical work of children and students from the 
many states covered by the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion are used to illustrate the problems with which 
art education is faced today. They were selected, 
not as examples of superior work, but as average 
material illustrative of a particular point. 

An interpretation giving more detailed com- 
ment on the approximately 40 slides composing 
the set, accompanies the series. The presentation 
of the material however, is not dependent upon 
this manual. 

These slides are available in ‘’Kodak Ready 
Mounts” at around $20.00, and mounted between 
glass at around $25.00. 

For further information write to Dr. Konrad 
Prothmann at 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
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NEA DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
BLAZES TRAIL FOR “ART CONVENTION” 
BY MAIL 


When I say “Art Convention’’ by mail, please 
keep in mind that any such convention will not be 
like the conventions that you and I have attended 
for these past few years. However, when I re- 
ceived the application for membership blank from 
C. Dean Chipman, Treasurer, and learned that 
President Marion E. Miller of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Art Education, and Director of Art in 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, had 
provided this additional material it looked to me 
as if it was the biggest bargain and one of the 
most timely memberships that any art teacher 
could have. 

Here is what your membership would bring 
you. When you join the Department of Art Educa- 
tion NEA and send your $3.00 membership to 
C. Dean Chipman, Treasurer, NEA Department of 
Art Education, care of The Elgin Academy, Elgin, 
Illinois, you may have the following additional 
services—first, a packet of Canadian War 
Posters; second, a packet of other War Posters 
including foreign ones; third, the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Book-of-Month Club (they have a special 
color print of a famous painting with a brief 
biography of the artist in each one of these bulle- 
tins); fourth, magazine reprints of back numbers 
containing articles about art when available, and 
fifth a circulating exhibition of photographs of 
war art in schools throughout the country and an 
exchange of kodachrome slides. 

Now those are just the extra services; in addi- 
tion to this you receive the annual bulletin of the 
Department of Art Education. 

As you can well appreciate, such a big responsi- 
bility, which the Department of Art Education has 
assumed, has to be divided, so the membership fee 
of $3.00 should be sent to Treasurer Chipman at 
his address. The furnishing of this extra material 
will be carried on by President Marion Miller at 


ept July and Augus Pul 


2a eve month ex 





her address given above. If you are already a 
regular member of the NEA you need only send 
$1.00 to Mr. Chipman along with the number of 
your membership card to identify it on the NEA's 
general record. 

I realize that all of us are prompted by what we 
can receive personally. While this is selfishness | 
am sure that this is constructive selfishness. How- 
ever, in times like these what we can do individ- 
ually by promoting the various art associations 
and the Department of Art Education, are the 
most important contributions which we can make 
to the progress of art education in this country. | 
realize that what I have said sounds a little bit like 
flag-waving, but what better time could we have 
for it than right now 


FREE WAR POSTERS 


The following posters are available free on 
request to Division of Public Inquiries, OWI 
Washington, D. C.: 

Give It Your Best 

Become a Nurse 

The State of This Nation Is Good 

They’ ve Got More Important Places to Go Than 
You 

I'll Carry Mine, Too! 

War Shipments Mean Less Fuel 

Guard Your Family's Health 

Plant a Victory Garden 

Where Our Men Are Fighting, Our Food is 
Fighting 

Do With Less So They’ll Have Enough 

Use It Up, Wear It Out, Make It Do 

Battle Begins With Your Job 

Do It Right, Make It Bite 

You Make It Right, They'll Make It Fight 

When You're A.W.O.L. 


Secretary, SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY | 
135 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass 






ion off he Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
, at the Post C Oi ce at seal ro Dessschussita, under the act of March 3, 1879 




































































Finger-Painting is fun because no previous training 
or artistic ability is required. No brushes are used; 
painting is done with the fingers, thumb, palm, side 
of hand extended, fist, fingernails, fat hand and 
arm. Each movement of the various parts of the 
arm and hand produce an interesting effect. The 
paint is absolutely harmless and stainless. It 
washes off the skin with clear water. One of the 
many advantages of this unique medium is that it 
is creative in the true sense. The beginner should 
experiment with one color, acquainting himself 
with the variety of effects produced by the different 
movements of the hand and arm. Cclors may be 
blended by sweeping one into another until a 


finished finger-painting is evolved. 





























ready a 
ily send 
mber of 
e NEA’s 
pea SHAW FINGER-PAINT is a primitive, simple 
and direct medium for free expression. First 
ishness | originated for the very young child, it has grown 
Ss. How. beyond that age limitation, and is found equal- 
individ- ly useful through the grades and into high 
ciations school and college. Adults are using Finger- 
are the Paint for artistic and commercial purposes. The 
an make functions of the medium may be divided into the 
ountry. | following classifications: educational, artistic, 
e bit like therapeutic and recreational. Students enjoy 
on te Finger-Painting, for in addition to art expression 
it gives the child unrestrained and free muscular 
movements, and serves for diversion and relaxa- 
tion. Shaw Finger-Paint is well adapted for 
decorating book-ends, lamp shades, calendars, 
greeting cards, blotter covers, desk sets, port- 
folios, scrapbooks, boxes, etc. and may be 
free on used on many surfaces such as paper, card- 
s, OW! board, beaverboard, cork, buckram, glazed An interesting booklet ex- 
chintz and wood. As a medium of therapy, plaining fully the use of SHAW 
Finger-Paint is being used extensively in guid- FINGER-PAINT is available 
ance, psychoanalysis, occupational therapy, to Art Supervisors and School 
sight-saving and other branches of work for the Executives. 
mentally and physically handicapped. In 
Go Than camps, scout work, playgrounds, and similar 
activities Finger-Paint has entered the recrea- 
tional field. Shaw Finger-Paint is also used 
extensively in U.S.O. centers throughout the Shaw Finger-Paint is packed in sets contain- 
country. Finger-Painting is an experience in dis- ing six jars of paint, spatulas, special Shaw 
covery. The discoveries we make ourselves are Finger- aint Paper, and enetruchons for —_ 
} th : ienmiih ween th Oh. Finger-Paint is also sold in bulk in jars 
Food is > oo ranging in size from ‘4 pint to 1 gallon jars. 
Available in Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Brown, and Black. 
(Due to shortage of metal, Shaw Finger-Paint is now 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. eee 
41 East 42nd Street - NewYork, N. Y. 
t 
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Drawing from microphoto- 
graph showing Brownian 
movement in Higgins 


American India Inks 


ELECTRONS 


The world is putting Electrons to work in myriads of new 
devices. For 63 years electrons have “worked” for the users 
of Higgins American India Inks. 

The carbon particles in Higgins India Inks are reduced to 
a definite micron size at which the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules may overcome the force of gravity. The polarized particles 
“push” one another around thus maintaining an eternal 
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dance termed Brownian Move- 
ment. This is the major reason 
Higgins American India Inks are 
uniformly black and settle less 
during storage than any simi- 
lar product manufactured. Yes, 
electrons have been working 
for Higgins users for 63 years. 
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G-E Electron- 
ic Lighting 
control unit, 
mounted on 
| wall panel. 
Courtesy of 
L General Elec- 
tric Company 
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WEAVING 
YARNS 





Cotton is taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source for everything in cotton 
yarns for the hand weaver—designed by, and 
for, hand weavers exclusively. Approved by 
foremost experts. Recommended in all insti- 
tutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest bulletin, ‘‘Practical Weaving 


Suggestions.’’ Contains a complet Weaving 
Chart for Lily Yarns. Cot 
Every hand weaver ry ~*~ 


should beonourmailing oT qs 

list—to receive our mail- —— Nv ee 

ings of information and / Wee ? 
cs 


design suggestions by 
foremost experts. 


LiLy MILLS CO., SHELBY, N.C. DEPT.A 


Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 


NAME ______ 


ADeRESS ____ ————————— — 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MAY SCHOOL ARTS 


By Alliston Greene 











They're all asleep. 

I'll waken by the breath of Spring 

Every green and lovely woodland thing. 

And though earth wears a garb of sombre hue, 

All will be gay when spring returns anew. 

The silent brook whose symphony is still 

Will murmur faintest music down the hill, 

And on and on yet louder, to repeat 

Until, at last, the brook and river meet. 

The sun will shine, and song-birds in the trees, 

And timid flowerets tremble in the breeze; 

So life returns, and bids al! things arise, 

And genlte spring breathes beauty from the skies. 
—Constance B. Pearson 


A picture of the world when peace once more 
prevails over war. Now all good things are, seem- 
ingly, dead; but the time is coming when gentle 
peace will “breathe beauty from the skies,’’ and 
the leaders of children in their search after the 
beautiful will find renewed joy in life. 


* This May number of School Arts has such a 
wealth of material for the art and craft teachers, 
particularly in the grades, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to say that any particular article is of 
greater value. Each has its place in the program 
of the individual teacher, according to grade and 
character of work in hand. 


* Before attempting to ‘introduce’ this May 
Magazine to its readers, I went again to Webster's 
Dictionary for the definition of “Art.” Under 
classification No. 8 is this edifying declaration: 

“Art—application of skill and taste to produc- 
tion according to aesthetic principles; an occupa- 
tion having to do with the theory or practice of 
taste in the expression of beauty in form, color, 
sound, speech, movement.” 

An enlightening declaration, but of no practical 
use to the child attempting to express himself 
artistically in the first grade. It does, however, 
give the teacher something to build upon as she 
attempts to guide the child toward this apprecia- 

(Continued on page 4-a) 











Broader Color Experience 
for Your Students with 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. P.O. 


Oil Colors 


PURE — BRILLIANT — RELIABLE 


In a Palette of 57 Selected Colors. Put up 
in Full Studio Size Tubes, 4x1”. Economi- 
cally priced for your Art Budget. 
MALFA WATER COLORS 
In Tubes, 3x 14", in a Palette of 54 Selected 
Colors for High School and Professional 
Art Classes. 

COLOR CARDS, ON REQUEST, TO TEACHERS 


F. WEBER CoO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











A sheet of double corrugated packing board 
makes a good drawing board for emergency pur- 
poses. It is also useful on sketching trips where a 
lightweight sketch board is needed. 


WAR CRAFTS! 


V Complete price list of craft materials which will 





be available for the duration .. . includes lots 
of new wartime material, too. NOW is the time 
to plan your wartime craft program . . . send for 
your FREE copy today !! 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
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intel potuonneneedi senhpratagritains 


ESSENTIAL! In this global war, in which science and 
industry play so large a part, thousands of things which 
were unknown or little known at the time of World War | 
have become absolutely essential... . Take the airplane 
carrier for instance. Here is a weapon which is not 
only new, but which is among the most important today 


This doesn't mean, however, that all of the old tried and 
true things are obsolete. Without our battleships, cruisers 
and destroyers, all our carriers would soon be at the 
bottom. 


— - Sarco 


ee 








TRIED AND TRUE. The Koh-i-noor pencil is but Q si all 


thing, in some respects of very little importance when 
compared with a carrier. Yet in its way isnt it just as 


essential, both in war-time and in peace-time, as these 
enormous giants? Of course it is! Where would we 
be if, overnight, all pencils were to disappear 


And when it comes to pencils, what pencil is more 
essential than the reliable and long-famous Koh-i- 
noor, choice of thousands of pencil users who demand 


the bést ? 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 
and will be supplied without cost. When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS. 








MEPHISTO WATER COLORING PENCILS. These brilliant color pencils are 
water soluble and are used to produce wash and pastel effects. Round, 
with painted tip, gold stamped, each pencil polished to match the color of the 
lead. May be purchased in individual colors or in sets of 8 or 12. There 
is also a %@ color set of half length pencils and a pencil lengthener. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 10 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 


fab Be a 


TIST goes to WAR 


ARTIST’S 
Colours and 
Materials 


Seale = 
= NEWTON Inc. 


_s 8 
@ 
UNION SQUARE WEST 


fr a] NEW YORK CITY 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
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(Continued from page 2-a) 
tion of the beautiful ‘“‘in form, 
speech, and movement.” 


* Miss Clara P. Reynolds, Advisory Editor, 
opens the discussion in this ‘‘Child Art’’ number 
by presenting her appreciation of what are the 
“Art Needs of the Little Child.’’ Her interpreta- 
tion of these art needs seems to have followed con- 
sultation with the same authority quoted above. 
She has given as good an “introduction” as may 
well be desired. But I do want to mention some 
of the good things in this May number, which are 
sO many. 


Not ALL crarts MATERIALS 


Went to War! 


MANY MORE STAYED HOME TO FIGHT 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL FRONT! 


There are plenty of educationally-sound crafts 
materials suited to the needs of teachers of 
applied art and extra-curricular crafts clubs. 


color, sound 









FOR ART 


HELP TEACHERS 
Is 


Justrite Drawing Ink will 
not cake in the bottle 
noronthe pen. Students 
like to use it because it 
flows so freely. It is 
waterproof and the col- 
ors have a real bril- 
liance. The quill stopper 
keeps the student from 
using too much at a 
time. Twenty-three col- 
ors . . . eliminating the 
necessity of mixing to 
get desired shades... 
saves time and effort on 
- of teacher and students. 





Our latest catalogs are up-te-the-minute handbooks of 

materials you can get and use. Every teacher needs 

Catalog 11A (Leather and Related Crafts) and 11D 
(Miscellaneous Crafts). 











* For those who are working with beginners, a 
very helpful contribution will be found on page 
291—"'Creative Activity in the Nursery School.” 
These children are expressing themselves with- 
out dictation, apparently with satisfaction to 
teacher and child. 


* “Crafts as Artistic Expression for the Child” 
by Maud R. Hardman, should be carefully read by 
every teacher. With clarity and complete under- 
standing of the requirements of her subject, Miss 
Hardman has summed up her program in a 
“recipe’’ containing 10 responsibilities which 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Though recent government orders restrict supplies of 
traditional tooling calfskin, many ether fine tooling 
leathers ere available. 


Write for revision sheet to catalog 11A for complete infor- 


If you haven't tried Justrite Drawing Ink in cece cgay nh cane i Dd 


your classroom, write for sample, stating color 


desired. Address Dept. A. H. 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


362 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 


If it’s for crafts..and can be had..we haveit! 


< ) Mfc Me 









64 STANHOPE ST 
BOSTON, MASS 














Some parchment papers used for diplomas or 











certificates do not take ink readily. This difficulty 
is overcome by rubbing the surface of the paper 
with a little talcum powder. 





TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can depend on our years of experience and depend- 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas St Providence, R. 1 





should be committed to memory, or at least put 


where they can be easily found. Another feature 


of interest is a comparison of the old and new con- 
ceptions in the purpose and methods of craft 
activities. A splendid article. 


* “The aims of art work in the primary grade 
are to guide the child in such a manner that he 
makes progress, . enjoys art work solves 
his own problems . becomes appreciative 
controls material . attains facility 

(Continued on page 5-a) 





In mixing the darker kinds of colors, more lively 
hues will result if dark blue is used rather than 
black. The blue will deepen the color without 
deadening the color as does black. 


SEND FOR CATALOG| 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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A bow! of bright flowers, some 
crayons and paper and the 
tots at Adams Nursery School 
in Seattle, Washington, have 
some exciting new experi- 


ences 





ART NEEDS OF THE LITTLE CHILD 


CLARA P. REYNOLDS, Director of Art Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


E little child from pre-school age on has his own deep thoughts about everyday things and happenings, 
and sometimes gives us glimpses of his dreams. He sees with ever-widening vision the passing clouds, 
the rainbow, the changing color of the sky, the movement of river water, the quiet of the pool, the 
magic of a spider’s web. 


All these contribute to the child pattern of life and are the teaching materials of art. They begin with 
those nearest the child’s home and school experiences and reach out into the community and beyond to the state, 
his country, and other lands and peoples; perhaps the native land of father where he and mother go on a trip. 


Basic needs give rise to a continuous line of aesthetic experiences, things to do, to see, to think about: 


Light and dark colors in a dish of fruit. 

Rich deep colors in a bunch of beets with their tops. 

Whole families of color in a garden of primrose blossoms. 

Umbrellas on a rainy day. 

Pattern in the shapes and colors of fields on the hillside or looking down on a valley. 

Smoothness of silk or the pearly inside of an oyster shell. 

Roughness of stone, or the outside of the oyster shell. 

Rhythm of the splashing fountain, the drooping branches of the willow tree, or the orderly rows of 
books on the shelf. 


The child comes to “look with new eyes upon the world about him.” 
As experiences increase, appear many ‘‘needs” for art, and the response to these is essential to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of such experiences. 


The integration of art with life goes on within the child. We need not worry. It goes on in spite of us to 
some extent. However, we can help. We can add the things that are lacking, encourage the happy search for 
beauty and the sharing of rich “‘finds.’’ We can introduce him to the related art forms that we think of as works 
of art, vigorous, symbolic, such as those of Cezanne, Matiss, Van Gogh, Early American Indian, Early American, 
Primitive, and the forceful understanding painters of everyday life—Breugel, Seurat, Millard, Sheets, Grant 
Wood, Georgia O'Keefe. 


“Creative phases’’ soon enter. The child selects, rearranges, and adapts materials to new situations. The 
enjoyment of color seems to hold the greatest interest for these children. 


Very simple are the color problems in the child's environment; seeing differences and similarities, choos- 
ing, arranging, with form, rhythm, texture, and pattern a part of the picture. 


From such experiences in enjoyment of color, it is but a step for the child to respond to the inherent urge 
to put it into some art form—paint, clay, wood, paper, cloth, and other media. 
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“Roll, roll, roll,’’ chants the 
two-year-old. “I am making 
biscuits,’’ announces a four- 
year-old at Center Nursery 
School, Seattle, Washington 


NAA : > 
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| di LE La 
CREATIVE ACTIVITY in NURSERY SCHOOL 


LOUISE KISKADDON, Director of Nursery Schools FLORENCE HARRIS, Assistant 
Director of Nursery HELEN M. REYNOLDS, Director of Childhood Education 


Seattle Public School, Seattle, Washington 








F YOU wish to observe the initial stages of creative activity, step into any well-conducted nursery school 
during the morning hours. The large cheerful playroom hums with the activity of two-, three-, and four- 
year-olds. The block corner, the sandtable, the doll corner, the easels, the drawing table, the pasting table, 
the clay table, the book corner, each holds its small group of absorbed workers. 


As you watch, you become aware that interest centers, not in a particular art product, but in the materials 
and the processes of art. A two-year-old pounds, pats, and rolls her clay beside a four-year-old who delicately 
pinches little bits from a large piece and lines them up along the edge of her clay board. Tunes and talk inter- 
mingle. 


Al 


“Roll, roll, roll; roll, roll, roll,’’ chants the two-year-old. ‘I'm making biscuits,’’ announces the four-year- 


old occasionally, to no one in particular. 


At an easel a boy paints long, dashing strokes, bold curves, and careful little dots until the whole sheet 
resembles a flat wash. Then he puts down his brush. 


“Would you like to tell me about your picture?’ the teacher asks. 


“The dog ran away. Far off," he explains. ‘I couldn't see him any more.” 


uu” 


The teacher smiles her thanks and helps him remove the “‘picture.’’ He hangs it up to dry, unties his bib 


and trots over to the sandtable. 


You realize that each child is having a complete art experience. Impressions of part of his world are 
being expressed in a form which brings satisfaction. 


Further than making available many materials for expression, no one suggests to a child what medium to 
use. No one dictates what form to make. The work of one is not compared to that of another, nor is any child 
made to feel that he is incapable of expression in the medium he chooses. 


Instead, once he is familiar with the environment, each child experiments freely with all types of materials. 
He learns the limitations of beads, the varieties of clay, the delights of color. He is encouraged to work with a 
chosen material until he has concluded to his own satisfaction, whether the actual minutes involved are few 
or many. 


a 








Later, reviewing your own experiences, you assem- 
ble them into a tentative pattern: 


1. Early creative activity is largely a matter of free 
manipulation and experimentation. 

2. Even the youngest child has ideas of his own to 
express objectively through art media. 

3. Unhindered by destructive criticism and over- 
direction, a child develops confidence in his own 
powers of expression. 

4, Objectives at this stage are not specific skills, 
but constructive work habits and positive atti- 
tudes. 


5. Every child enjoys creative activity. 


If your visit to the nursery school has been brief, 
you will leave with a determination to return to 











observe the creative elements of outdoor play time 
and of music and story periods. You will be certain 
that through watching these initial stages of the art 
process you will arrive at deeper appreciation of art 
products. 


Public interest is now focussing on the nursery 
school as a solution to the problem of caring for 
children of working mothers. The United States 
Government has appropriated funds under the Lan- 
ham Act for establishing and operating such schools. 
It is hoped that the foregoing glimpse of nursery 
school techniques will encourage those thoughtful 
people who shrink from the idea of group care of 
small children to investigate more fully the sound 
educative principles upon which every quality nurs- 
ery school program is built. 


At Cooper Nursery School in Seattle these future design engineers learn about 
structural balance and color. They build many things with these gaily painted 
blocks of wood 
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MAUD R. HARDMAN, Supervisor of Art, Salt Lake City Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


In the elementary schools the contributions of the 
more commonly used art mediums, painting, drawing, 
and modeling, to the growth of the child have been 
good in proportion to the degree in which they have 
helped him to feel, to think, to experiment, to criticize, 
and to become aware of aesthetic form in both the 
art and nature he finds in his own environment. 
When large free painting was introduced into the 
schools many children found in it a means of ex- 
pression and a consequent satisfaction and desire to 
use it which they had never discovered in the old 
wax crayon and nine-by-twelve manila drawing paper. 
So will the introduction of craft mediums such as 
pottery, weaving, woodwork, sewing, book-binding, 
and paper craft bring forth new artists in a classroom 
and stimulate children who already paint and draw 
well to broaden their modes of expression. 


Even though we accept as the distinguishing quali- 
ty of craft that it is an art in which there is an integra- 
tion of the utilitarian and the aesthetic there need be 
no less opportunity for creativity and originality 
merely because function imposes limitations. Ne- 
cessity continues to mother invention. The limitations 
of stone and of religious ideals and practices did not 
deprive the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the builders 
of Gothic architecture of developing unique forms of 
art. Nor will the limitations of weaving, sewing, 
woodwork, and ceramics prevent the child from 
creating original things if he is freed to explore and 
experiment and discover for himself inherent quali- 
ties of materials, basic processes, and those limita- 
tions imposed by the way in which an article is to be 


used. 


Two factors govern the planning of any program 
of education: one, the nature of the person to be 
educated; the other, the demands of the society in 
which he lives and will live. 


From the point of view of the nature of a child, he is 
an active being endowed with the precious faculty 
of curiosity which he satisfies by means of his senses, 
particularly those of touching, seeing, and hearing. 
The child is a natural experimenter. Unrepressed, he 
investigates the unfamiliar until he learns enough 
about it to make some generalizations: that it is pleasant 
or unpleasant to feel or too look at, that it reminds him 
of something with which he is familiar, and that he 





can use it for a particular purpose. Perhaps the 
greatest failure of the school has been in the cultiva- 
tion of this natural intellectual curiosity of the child. 
He comes to us intensely aware of the world in which 
he lives, watching, touching, probing, experimenting, 
as insatiably curious as the Elephant’s child. The 
school could well become a Great-Gray-Green- 
Greasy-Limpopo River where noses get pulled into 
useful shapes by unique if at times trying experiences. 
Instead, we have been so full of ideas about what to 
teach that the impulse to find out about what is 
around becomes crowded out and the child sits back 
waiting for us to make him learn if we can. The value 
of the crafts lies in the opportunities they afford for 
utilizing this impulse of curiosity. 


Through craft activity the child learns about work 
and to respect workers because he experiences work 
in its noblest form: thinking, feeling, planning, 
experimenting, creating, testing. There is promise in 
a greasy hand, romance in the turn of a wheel, music 
in the beat of a hammer, adventure in the flight of a 
shuttle. First-hand experiencing gives children = 
sense of kinship with articles they use in daily living. 
When one has made a pottery bowl, a dish becomes 
more than a mere vessel to hold food. It is the geol- 
ogy of a mountain range, the rushing torrent of a 
stream, the gentle lapping of an ancient lake, the 
drama of the steam shovel, the whole history of the 
human race, the mystery of chemistry, the creative 
genius of man. It is a kinesthetic satisfaction in bal- 
ance, a sensuous delight in rhythm, color, and texture, 
a deep feeling of well-being in the perfect union of 
use and beauty, science and art. 


Craft experience calls for discipline, not the kind 
that is imposed by the adult but a discipline that lies 
within the material and process, the discipline that is 
exacted by the necessities of a social situation, the 
discipline that is inherent in the act of attacking and 
carrying out a purposeful and significant undertaking. 


At the present time the child is facing a period when 
the arts and crafts can become peculiarly significant 
to him. The war has turned the energies of the ma- 
chine away from the production of the numberiless 
useful and amusing things that have been so en- 
grossing to him for as long as he can remember. 
There will soon be much less to spend on the movies, 
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spectator sports, and other forms of commercial en- 
tertainment. Vacations and free time must be enjoyed 
in or near the home rather than on long motor trips 
across the country. Boys and girls, especially in 
cities, face a period of inactivity for which the school 
and other educative organizations must undertake to 
supply meaningful things to do. If ever the arts and 
crafts have a place in American life it will be during 
the next few years when they can become the means 
of filling actual utilitarian needs as well as for provid- 
ing an outlet for stored up energies and emotions 
and an agency in decreasing mental strains. 


Looking toward the America in which the child in 
the present elementary school will find himself when 
he grows up, it is with a great degree of guess-work 
that one tries to foresee the future. But if civilization 
survives we can be sure that the machine will once 
again turn its energies toward construction rather 
than destruction. Advances in mechanization and 
methods of invention will make the work of today’s 
machine seem primitive in comparison with that of 
the new one that will go to work after the war. If the 
products of this new machine are to contribute to a 
good life rather than to waste, extravagance, and 
exploitation there will be need for artist-engineers 
who design not only a machine and a product, but 
also an entire way of life, and for consumers who have 
a highly-developed sense of the appropriate. The 
new machine will fulfill the promise of leisure made 
by the old. We must educate for a citizenry that will 
have the inclinations and the skills to use that leisure 








constructively and creatively. Lewis Mumford gives a 
place to the arts and crafts in a mechanized world: 


Beyond the basic needs of production, beyond a 
normalized—and therefore moralized—standard of 
life—there lie wants which the individual or the 
group has no right to demand from society at large 
and which in turn, society has no need to curtail or 
arbitrarily supress in the individual, so long as the 
motive or exploitation is removed. These wants may 
be satisfied by direct effort. To weave or to knit 
clothes by hand, to produce a necessary piece of 
furniture, to experimentally build an airplane on 
lines that have not won official approval—these are 
samples of occupations open to the individual, the 
household, the small working group apart from the 
regular channels of production. 


The work of the amateur then is a necessary correc- 
tive to the impersonality, the standardization, the 
wholesale methods and products of automatic produc- 
tion. But it is likewise an indispensable educational 
preparation for the machine process itself. All the 
great advances in machines have been on the basis of 
the handcraft operation of scientific thought—itself 
aided and corrected by experiments. As ‘“‘tech- 
nologial tenuousness’ increases, the diffusion of 
handcraft knowledge and skill as a mode of education 
is necessary, both as a safety device, and as a means 
to turther insight, discovery, and invention. ' 


Vocational education that will help discover the 
artist-engineers of the future, consumer education 
that will prepare for the wise selection, use, and 
enjoyment of things produced in the future, and 
education for a leisure that will be spent in creativity 


Mumford, Lewis, “Techniques and Civilization,’’ Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934, pages 414, 415 
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Joyce paints a picture while Bob and Edmund have modeled funny figures and are painting them gay 
colors. Such creative craft activities take place under direction of Jessie Todd in the Chicago Schools 
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and enjoyment, all must begin now in the elementary 
school. 


To summarize: a program of the arts and crafts in 
the schools has these responsibilities: 


1. To provide the child with a wide variety of mediums for 
creative expression. 


2. To equip him to become a good consumer of both handmade 
and machine made products with sensitivity to the appropriate 
and an understanding of the functional. 

3. To help him realize that all good design grows out of function 
or purpose; and that all good ornament is inherent in the design 
and not applied to it. 

4. To help him develop the power to enjoy aesthetically the 
arts and crafts he uses in everyday living. 

5. To help him to regard the arts and crafts of the past not as 
styles and processes to be copied or paraphrased but as solutions 
to scientific and social problems. 

6. To cultivate in him satisfactions in using his leisure to create 
as well as for amusement and enjoyment. 

7. To help him to explore many crafts to discover those which 
interest him and to which he is adapted. 

8. To help him acquire the skills and techniques for carrying 
on handcrafts that interest him. 

9. To give him first-hand contact with materials of which are 
made many of the things he uses in daily living. 

10. To help him develop insights into the mechanical processes 
that go into the properties of his everyday life. By means of actual 
experiences in using basic processes and by visual aids and ex- 
cursions to learn about more complicated mechanization. 


These purposes of craft experiences vary greatly 
from those of the old craft activities. A comparison 
of the old with the new conception shows great change 
both in purpose and in method: 


The old crafts education was planned to keep children busy; 
The new finds them engaged in making worth-while things to use 
and enjoy. 


The old imposed a technique; 
The new encourages experimentation, exploration, and discovery. 


The old crafts were concerned with the novel, the tricky, the 
bizarre; 

The new is concerned with material and process as they relate 
to function or purpose. 


The old was a kind of fancy work; 
The new is art with all its dignity and significance. 


The old cherished the materials, processes, and styles of the past; 
The new cherishes inventiveness, ingenuity and originality and 
is keenly interested in new materials and new machines. 


The old craft produced articles that often were in bad taste; 
The new emphasizes, above all else, appropriateness. 


The old engaged itself with the decorative and ornamental; 
The new is engaged with the functional. 


The old allowed children to acquire false notions of processes and 
encouraged imitations in order to get effects; 

The new insists on real and honest processes and uses materials 
naturally and without distortions. 


The schools that would have craft experiences for 
children must be willing to provide materials, decent 
equipment, work space, and time. And teachers must 


know the crafts: a good deal about one at least, and 
those children can use. Teachers must cultivate a 








feeling for craft and a sympathy for education. A plea 
must be made for the kind of course in teacher train- 
ing for art in which the complete novice can register, 
and secure accomplishment. So many of our colleges 
and art schools appeal only to the talented and to 
those with a wide background of experience. If craft 
is ever to have its place in the elementary school there 
must be evolved a kind of preparation that will benefit 
the all-round teacher. Perhaps the best experience of 
this kind comes from in-service training set up by 
teachers and supervisors with some expert help from 
skilled practical art craftsmen. 


There are many aspects to the development of a 
craft. One of the most basic is a good acquaintance 
with its materials, the acquaintance that comes from 
feeling, manipulating, and working a material into 
experimental forms. This is well-exemplified in the 
use of clay. Whether children are in kindergarten or 
in the upper elementary grades, time and energy are 
well-spent in giving them an opportunity to pound, 
pinch, punch, squeeze, and roll clay, make ‘‘snakes’’ 
and “marbles” of it, ““dishes’’ if they are so moved. 
From such an experience the boy or girl gains a feel- 
ing of kinship with his medium and learns both its 


‘ limitations and its adaptations. 


Whenever possible the child should obtain his 
material from its natural source and prepare it for his 
craft: dig his clay from a stream bed or an excavation, 
crush, wash and strain it, siphon off water, and wedge 
it. He should visit a brickyard or pottery and watch 
the commercial process of preparation. If, as in the 
case of yarns for weaving or knitting, it is impractical! 
to prepare materials from raw products, the child can 
at least be given the experience of sampling the 
process. He might shear a small quantity of wool from 
a sheep or a sheepskin, wash, card, dye, spin it with 
his fingers or a spindle, and weave a small sample. 
In parts of the country he might raise cotton, flax, or 
even silk and have the fun of going through all the 
processes preparing them for weaving. On the other 
hand it is not desirable even when possible always to 
begin a craft with the preparation of the raw product. 
Yarns for weaving, paper and cardboard for paper 
craft and book binding, clay and glazes for pottery 
should be provided in the school. In every case the 
child should at one time or another visit factories to 
learn the industrial process which employ these ma- 
terials for things he uses in everyday living. When 
this cannot be done pictures, slides, and other visual 
aids should be used to help him enlarge his under- 
standings. 


When they are allowed to explore a material, 
children very quickly discover uses for it and begin to 
associate it with familiar things. They then try to 
make useful or expressive articles of it. 


Because tools are so much a part of process the 
child will soon begin to look around for something to 
assist him. Some crafts like weaving or sewing require 
a tool in even their most elementary forms. Others, 
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like clay, can well postpone the use of tools. Living in 
a machine age it is natural for children to find great 
satisfaction in any device for doing a piece of work 
more mechanically, but they should have the privilege 
of discovering for themselves many of the basic 
mechanical processes. They should also have the 
experience of building some of the machines they 
use. Every change in the use of a tool or mechanical 
device should be studied until there grows a compre- 
hension of the way in which the tool or machine as 
well as the material affects the form of the product. 


Because color plays such an important role in 
human life all crafts should help the child to enjoy 
color and know how it can be used to excite, to calm, 
and to express his feelings and his personality. 


Fine music and great literature have been inspired 
by crafts and the craftsman. The insect, the bird, and 
the animal have their crafts. The story of man is a 





story of craft. All are sources of inspiration, under- 
standing, and aesthetic enjoyment for the child. 


But with all the craft that the schools can provide it 
must not be forgotten that craft education is important 
only if it helps the child to live better in this machine- 
made world. Somehow the craft must help the in- 
dividual to delight in the product of the machine as 
well as in that of handcraft and know when it is good. 
The wood that he sands and polishes with loving care 
will prepare him for the beauty of modern furniture 
and architecture. The texture of the hand-woven 


scarf or chair-cover which he fingers with satisfaction 
as he takes it out of the loom will help him choose more 
wisely a rug for his floor, material for clothing, or the 
upholstery for his car. The toy he makes with jig-saw 
and lathe or with tin snips, pliers, and soldering iron 
will help him find new delights in the essential beauty 
of the purely functional, mechanical form. 
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ARY ALSTONE is a student of Miss Jessie Todd’s at the University Elementary School. She makes 
pictures with many people in them. In painting this picture she learns that certain figures will 
predominate if she paints their clothes in bright colors and that she can keep a harmonious color 
scheme by using neutrals of those same colors for the other figures’ clothing. 


























The aims of art work in the primary grades are to 
guide the child in such a manner that he makes 
progress, that he enjoys art work, and that he solves 
his own problems, becomes appreciative of art, ac- 
quires control over materials and attains facility of 
expression. 


The child, rather than the results on paper, must be 
considered in the newer trend of thought in art educa- 
tion. The best art teaching in lower grades is usually 
done by the enthusiastic primary teacher. Her en- 
thusiasm is contagious and it must be to the point of 
saturation. She must do definite teaching, if progress 
is to be made. 


Too frequently the phrase ‘creative work’’ is 
interpreted to mean that the child should be allowed 
to work with no interference from the teacher. If the 
child is to progress, he must receive constructive 
criticisms at all times; he must be guided and en- 
couraged. Not only should the child's artistic ability 
be developed but also his social and individual atti- 
tudes must be influenced. 


In creative expression in art, the medium the 
teacher selects for the children to use should be one 
that produces encouraging results. Creative brush 
work gives this desired result. 


Materials needed are tempera or show card paints, 
stiff brushes varying in size from one inch to the small 
round type, large sheets of news print, easels, mayon- 
naise or pickle jars in which to mix paint, and a soft 
rag. 


If the school does not have an easel, one can be 
made very easily from several orange crates and the 
sides of a heavy cardboard box. The wooden cheese 
boxes serve as trays for holding the paints. 


The children can easily make and paint their own 
easels 
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“IONSIDER THE CHILD 
‘ SELMER E. HERR, Primary Supervisor and Assistant Professor of Education, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
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The full bodied tempera paints produce the best 
results. The dry powders prove very satisfactory, 
however, and are less expensive. In mixing the 
lighter tints, kalsomine may be added to give body 
to the paint and it is inexpensive. It is well to allow 
the child to mix his own colors. 


The children sketch their drawings on the paper 
lightly with pencils. These sketches are reduced to 
their lowest terms and made of a few big lines with 
little detail. Design and color are placed before skill 
in drawing. Children learn about color when they 
experiment with the different combinations. The use 
of related or analogous color harmonies can be in- 
troduced early. Although the principles of design are 
unknown to the primary child, the teacher should 
lead him to see that he must have a center of interest 
and that his picture is balanced. 


The child creates his own composition, but through 
the class discussion he and the other children will, in 
time, learn that harmony is obtained by rhythmic 
repetition, balance, and dominance. 


An enthusiastic teacher, suggesting that she likes 
the picture because the dominant lines are repeated, 
will find her young charges determined to make their 
next pictures with repeated dominant lines, so that 
their picture, too, will be favorably commented upon. 


The children stand at the easels and paint with 
large, free movements. While technique should not 
be imposed on the child, his attention may be called 
to a certain technique his classmate has developed. 
The free period should be one in which the teacher 
skillfully guides the child and brings out his best 
qualities. The child should be given experiences that 
will stimulate his creativeness. He should be led to 
express his own personality. The child cannot be 
taught how he should paint, but he can be made 
conscious of the factors involving the art principles. 
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SIGRID RASMUSSEN, Art Director of Public Schools, Art Director in Senior High School, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Included in the big general objectives of almost 
every art course is one stated something like this: 
“To bring art to the average child first, but at the same 
time to remember the talented child, who should be 
encouraged to develop his ability and to continue to 
study art.”’ 

In the narrowest sense this implies that the very few 
truly gifted children should be encouraged to con- 
tinue their art work after they are graduated from 
high school. But in a broader sense it suggests that 
the children who are discovered to have more than 
average ability in art in the elementary school should 
be encouraged to enrich their art experiences in high 
school. Thus I use the word ‘Talented’’ to mean 
special aptitude rather than genius. 

Six years ago I decided to keep a simple set of 
records so that I might follow the course of children 
who did very good art work in our elementary schools. 
Each spring, on alternate years, I have asked ele- 
mentary teachers to send me lists of their best art 
students. Usually about half a dozen were listed from 
each room. I alphabetized the names and left spaces 
between so that names could be added to make the 
lists cumulative for each grade group as it progressed. 

Now, my records cover the elementary school 
work of present high school students since they were 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. When boys and 
girls enroll in my high school art classes, I can check 
back on their early work. If I have a class that seems 
below standard, I will usually discover that it contains 
very few art leaders from elementary school days. I 
can plan to give them art activities better suited to 
their needs. On the other hand, if I have a group of 
top students, I know immediately that I can expect 
outstanding work from them. 

Another use of the record is to bring more students 
into the art classes. This fail I checked back on the 
list for the names of all students now in high school 
but not in art classes. I called a meeting of these 
students and told them they had been part of an ex- 
periment. All were interested and co-operated in 
giving me information about themselves. In writing 
they answered such questions as: 

Did you elect art in junior high school? 

Are you still interested in art? 

Are you planning to take more art in high school? 

If not, why? 

A large number indicated that they had not 
thought of taking more art until I suggested it to them; 
they said they would sign up for art in a semester or 
two. Others did not feel that art would prepare them 
for their future work; this gave me an opportunity to 
do some vocational guidance. Some indicated that 
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they had no present interest in art. In the latter group 
were those whom I felt had possibly never been very 
interested in art; but because they were of high in- 
telligence or model students in attitudes and deport- 
ment, their teachers rewarded them with merit in art, 
too. The naughty or not too brilliant boy may have 
more natural ability in art than the perfect scholar. 

This brings us to the point that judging art talent 
is a difficult job. Some people have experimented for 
years with tests to check art ability. One cannot 
expect grade school teachers to be too accurate in 
their judgment. To help these teachers in recognizing 
talent, I am asking the elementary art supervisor to 
work with them in making out future lists. Training 
the classroom teacher to have a finer appreciation of 
true art talent is in itself a worthy objective. 

An example of lack of understanding of art ability 
occurred in one of my classes last year. Mary and 
Dorothy both had been in Miss Jones’ fifth grade to- 
gether. Mary was painstaking, methodical, and a 
hard worker; but she had no imagination, no sense of 
color, and little ability to do any real drawing. 
Dorothy had endless creative ability; she found ready 
expression in any medium she chose; and she de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds, even though her first 
attempts were crude. When Mary did not get an “‘A”’ 
in art, she pouted, cried, and dropped art. Dorothy 
did not get an ‘‘A”’ the first semester either, but she 
came back the second semester to develop into one 
of the strongest students in her class. Checking back 
on these girls when they were in Miss Jones’ room, I 
discovered Mary was ranked first in talent; Dorothy 
was fifth. I know Miss Jones is a fine teacher, but she 
lacks the sensitivity to recognize talent. I turned back 
the years to when Mary and Dorothy were in her 
room; I heard Miss Jones scolding courageous Doro- 
thy for experimenting beyond the teacher’s directions 
for the art lesson; I heard her praising Mary for doing 
exactly as teacher had said. Mary's obediently neat 
work was rewarded top honors; Mary thought she 
was excellent in art; she could not understand why I, 
too, could not reward her for the same qualities as 
Miss Jones did. 

The situation in our school system of nine grade 
buildings makes this method of keeping track of the 
talented student quite simple. In larger cities it would 
present many problems and perhaps it would not be 
advisable at all, or at least not to pass records of 
talented students on to high school until they reached 
junior high school. This method works if one does not 
spend too much time on the statistics, but rather deals 
with the personalities, teacher and pupil, involved in 
the records. 



































LIZABETH WIRTH, a student in one of the Chicago Elementary schools, reflects her own 
"personality in her drawing. This is often true when a child is left to draw what he or she 
wishes. Notice that the sketches possess a sense of refinement as does the artist. The draw- 
ings have curly hair like her own and the figures are not very tall and neither is Elizabeth. 


MODELLING AND CARyIN 
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UTH and David of the 6th grade hold a joint exhibition at one of the Elemen- 
tary Schools in Chicago. Jessie Todd says that this encourages the children to 
develop their own style as well as stimulating pride and confidence in their work 
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One of the most interesting of the many Ameri- 
canism lessons given to the Junior High School stu- 
dents of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, was ‘Making 
Our Flag and Its History."’ 

These lessons required two Americanism class 
periods with some outside research. The first period 
resulted in a perfect Colonial Flag. 

Several days before the first class period, the 
names of the first thirteen colonies were given to 
thirteen students. Each one was to find out the group 
of earlier settlers for his colony, also two or three 
of the most interesting facts about that colony. One 
student was also appointed to find any laws regarding 
the flag, another the meaning of the colors, another 
rules for its display. 

Finally the day came to make the first flag. With 
a large sheet of wrapping paper pasted to the front 
blackboard, the lesson started. 

The first red stripe was pasted by Virginia, and the 
thirteenth stripe by Rhode Island. Each state repre- 
sentative gave interesting facts concerning its settle- 
ment. One Pennsylvania representative found that 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, adver- 
tised his colony in England, Holland, France, and 
Germany. He promised, ‘‘government by laws of 
your own making to all sober and industrious people.”’ 
So in addition to the Quakers, Pennsylvania was 
settled by the Germans, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swedes, 
and Dutch. 

Next, the blue field was pasted and then the circle 
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UR FLAG and ITS HISTOR 


A Patriotic Construction Project for Grammar Grades 





BESSE M. WENTZEL 


WilkesBarre, Pennsylvania 


of thirteen stars. As each star was pasted, some inter- 
esting fact was given about the colony. 

In summing up, it was found that the English 
brought their language and laws, the Dutch were 
trade leaders and merchants, the Swedes, farmers, 
and the Germans thrifty and industrious. The 
French had skilled workmen, merchants and scholars, 
while the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh were great lovers 
of liberty and very religious people. 

The colors of the flag were significant. The five- 
pointed star was like the stars in the heavens and the 
circle of stars showed the equality of the states, also 
a never-ending union. 

The first act relating to the flag was passed June 14, 
1777, when Congress adopted a resolution: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that the Flag of the United States be 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white, that the Union be 13 
stars, white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.”’ 

As the nation grew, the flag grew. So the stars and 
stripes were increased to 15 when Vermont and Ken- 
tucky were admitted. The stars were rearranged, this 
time in rows. 

So to make the flag of our country uniform, on 
July 4, 1818 Congress reduced the number of stripes 
to 13, the original number, and gave a star for each 
state. Our present-day flag has 13 stripes and 48 
stars. 

When the flag in the picture was made, as each 
star was pasted, the products of each state were men- 














tioned and it was shown that in order to exist each state 
depends upon its own products, as well as upon the 
products of all the states. Therefore, only with an 
America united, strong and efficient, will our country 
be able to survive. 


PREPARATION 


l. Teach cutting of the five-pointed star—tirst, us- 
ing a 6-inch square then cutting a small 14-inch star 
from a 2-inch square. The best small star is selected 
to be used for the 61 small white stars required for 
these lessons. Four strips of white coated paper, 
2 by 36 inches, are allowed for stars. 

2. On 1 blue-coated paper find the center and cir- 
cumscribe a 10-inch circle. Lay 4 stars on the quar- 
ters, then two stars in between each quarter. By 
moving each around a very little, the 13th star can be 
placed. All stars are placed so that 2 points fall inside 
the circle. Mark the places for each star with 2 dots. 
On the second blue field measure over 1% inch top 
and bottom, then mark off the top and bottom in 2-inch 
spaces. Draw vertical lines. Mark off the two sides in 
2-inch spaces, draw lines. Note, first and last spaces 
are not perfect squares. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE FLAG 


Materials required: 

One 26 x 36 inch foundation paper (wrapping paper) 

One 14 x 36 inch wrapping paper coated with red show card 
color. Cut into 2 x 36 inch strips when color is dry. 

One 20 x 36 inch wrapping paper coated with white show card 
color. Cut into 2 x 36 inch strips when color is dry. 

Two 14 x 36 inch pieces of wrapping paper coated with blue. 


The Colonial Flag 


1. Place or paste the foundation paper on a front board. If 
possible, find a place where the lesson may be kept for some time— 
it is beautiful! 

2. Paste the alternate red and white stripes on the foundation 
paper. One student may put on all the mucilage or paste and 
another student will help the child representing the state hold 
the strip in place. Make each strip touch. 

3. Paste the blue field with the marked circle. Each star is 
then pasted. 

NOTE: When stripes are pasted as the state is named, the student 
may name state and then tell what people settled there. When 
stars are pasted, some interesting fact may be told. One boy 
dressed as Uncle Sam, may do all the pasting. (See figure I — 
3 points fall inside circle.) 


The Present-day Flag 

l. The second blue field may be pasted or clipped over the 
first one. 

2. The 48 stars are arranged starting with upper left-hand 
corner and working across. Arrange stars so that the top point 
extends along the vertical line and the two horizontal edges of 
the stars touch the horizontal line. (See figure II.) The children 
representing the 13 original states will each have two stars—one 
for first flag—one for the second flag. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE FLAGS 


One 26 x 36 inch foundation paper. 

Seven 2 x 36 inch red stripes. 

Six 2 x 36 inch white stripes. 

Two 14 x 26 inch pieces of blue. To be marked by Art 
Classes. 

Sixty-one small five-pointed stars. Stars will be cut by the 
Art Classes. Thirteen stars will be used for Colonial Flag. 
Forty-eight stars will be used for present-day flag. 








LESSON I 


1. Preparation 


Several days before flags are to be made, give every member of 
class one or two numbers representing the various states in the 
order in which they were admitted to the Union. Each student 
will find out all he can about the state he represents and be ready 
to report on two of the most interesting facts about it. EXAMPLE: 
Rhode Island, the last of the 13 original colonies. The smallest 
State in the Union. 


2. Making the Flag 


a. Place or paste the foundation paper on a front board. 

b. Paste the alternate red and white stripes on the foundation 
paper. One student could put on all the mucilage or paste 
and another student help to hold strip in place. 

c. Paste the blue field with the marked circle. Stars are 
arranged so that 2 points fall inside the circle. 


LESSON II 
Flag of 1942 


l. The second blue field may be pasted or clipped over the 
first one. The 48 stars are arranged, starting with the upper letft- 
hand corner and working across. Arrange stars so that the top 
point extends along the vertical line and the two horizontal edges 
of the stars touch the horizontal line. The 13 original states will 
each have two stars. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR FLAG—INCLUDING ITS MAKING 


A. The Flag is a symbol of our national unity. 
1. It tells of: 


a. Struggle for independence 
b. Union preserved 
c. Sacrifices and loyalty of brave men and women. 


B. June, 1776. George Washington, George Ross and Robert 
Morris ask Betsy Ross to make the Flag. 


1. It has 13 stripes, red and white. 


2. It has 13 stars, on a field of blue—one for each original 
colony. 
a. Stars have five points like the stars in the heavens. (Cut 
in five pointed star.) 
b. Stars arranged in a circle showing the equality of the 
states—also a never-ending union. 
c. Meaning of colors 


3. Make the Flag 


C. June 14, 1777. The Continental Congress adopted a resolution: 
“RESOLVED that the Flag of the United States be 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white, that the Union be 13 stars white on a 
blue field representing a new constellation."’ 


1. The resolution re-affirmed the Declaration of Independence. 


2. The resolution said nothing about the arrangement of the 
stars. 


D. The flag grows as the Nation grows. 


1. Two stars and two stripes added for Vermont and Kentucky. 
2. Story of the Star Spangled Banner. 
3. Act of Congress (July 4, 1818). 
a. Stripes reduced to original 13 
b. A star for each state 
c. Present-day Flag has 13 stripes and 48 stars 
4. Make the Flag 


E. Rules on Displaying the Flag. 


1. Displaying from sunrise to sunset. 

2. Unless for a particular reason it is never flown in rain or 
sleet. 

3. Raised briskly and lowered slowly. 

4. Should never touch the ground. 

5. Other rules. 





















Boys should be let be boys. They should show 
individuality in their art work as well as in sport 
events. Let them do a masculine type of work that 
will have the same art principles involved as a less 
attractive material. 


The grocer will in season gladly give an ambitious 
boy a wooden apple box or orange crate. Save those 
heavy ends after all the paper and nails are removed. 
What a good time the boys can have working on them, 
and what thrilling results they will obtain. Tell them 
to plan their picture, of silhouette, animal in the 
round, or landscape. Draw it lightly on the board 
with pencil. Use a small gouge to outline the pencil 
work unless they are going to work in the round. In 
that case start around the edges of the board. To 
show distance leave the background rough and the 
foreground smooth or vice versa. Or after their carv- 
ing is done paint or wood stains will help to tell the 
story. Varnish or shellac will give it more permanent 
finish. 

Suggest that they look among the nearly empty tin 
cans on mother’s pantry shelf. If they are the painted 
kind, or the wrong size they could go to the tin can 
pile. Look not only for shiny, unpainted cans but ones 
without extra dents, ridges, or seams and ones that 
are large. Let them draw what they want. Draw 
around it on the tin. Use tin snips to cut the figure out. 
Then the fun begins. Bend the joints to show the 
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mood and aim of the animal. Steel wool will help to 
polish up any tarnished parts. Enamel paint can be 
used if desired, however, very successful results can 
be achieved without color. 


Linoleum blocks need not be shunned because 
they are thought to be expensive. Buy unmounted 
linoleum, preferably battleship. Use a pocket knife 
for carving. Draw the design with pencil then trans- 
fer it onto the block. After the carving is done, mount 
the design on a wood scrap. Roll with printer's ink, 
place on inexpensive brown wrapping paper or un- 
bleached muslin. Pound with a mallet or ordinary 
hammer. Repeat the process in rows several times. 
They'll have a pretty wall hanging for their bedroom. 
It could be a design of boxers, wrestlers, football 
scenes, a home plate view, or any other of masculine 
interest. 


Boys like to feel important and successful. This 
independence can be easily cultivated in creative art. 
An all-boys’ class or a divided class would especially 
like to establish this theme. Three methods especially 
suited to boys’ liking are wood carving, tin clipping, 
and block printing. 


A boy can display a collection of such pieces in his 
room or mother may be so enthused that they are the 
main attraction in the living room. This produces not 
only a very satisfactory piece of child psychology but 
the desired art result. 
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By Pupils of Grade 4 
Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MISS MARGUERITE MCCUSKER, Teacher 
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HREE NEW USES FOR CREPE PAPER 


LOLA M. ELLIOTT, Pana, Illinois 


@ COLORFUL MODELING MATERIAL 


A colorful and inexpensive plastic can be made of stiff flour 
paste and scraps of colored crepe paper. It can be used as gesso, 
a modeling medium, or for casting. 


The paste can be made by mixing flour and water till the mixture 
is thick enough to make a mound if dropped from a spoon. Scraps 
of different colored crepe paper should be chipped into pieces 
roughly one-fourth (14) inch square. You should have one cup of 
crepe paper chips for a cup of paste. 


Mix and knead the crepe pieces into the paste. The moisture will 
dissolve the dye in the crepe and the whole mixture will be tinted 
with the colors of the crepe. 


Apply this papier-maché with the fingers. It will have an inter- 
esting rough texture. After the article is finished put it in a cool 
oven or on a radiator and heat gently till dry, being careful not to 
scorch it. The time will depend upon the thickness of the piece. 


This makes interesting relief maps when modeled on heavy 
cardboard. Different colored papers give different colored areas. 
Glass jars can be coated to make vases for cut flowers. Salt boxes 
and other shaped boxes can be coated for ariticial flower vases 
and trinket boxes. The boxes should be sturdy enough to stand 
the moisture and weight. Small boxes and clay or plaster molds 
can be filled with it for cast forms. 


Sparkling, gay effects can be had by touching the highest of 
the points on the rough modeled pieces with metallic paint. 
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@ CROCHETED CREPE PAPER 


All sorts of articles can be crocheted of crepe paper. The crepe 
paper should be cut in inch-wide strips by slipping a roll a little 
way out of its wrapper and cutting through the whole roll at the 
same time. The resulting strips should be pulled through a crepe 
twister. A crepe twister is a block of wood with holes bored in it. 
It costs ten cents. This makes a cord-like string. To join two strips, 
open the ends of both strips. Paste them together and roll the 
patched place between the fingers. 

Use a coarse crochet hook and the single crochet stitch. Mats 
are simplest to make. Either round or square ones can be made. 
A bowl can be made by adding sides to the round mat. A handle 
makes this a basket. A brim makes a bow! a hat. Like all crepe 
paper work, it will have lovely color and surprising endurance as 
long as you keep it away from water. After you have made one 
piece many others will be easy. 

Baskets may be dipped in hot paraffin to make them firmer and 
more resistant to moisture. 


@ CREPE PAPER AS A SOURCE OF DYE 


We had some attractive bottles that we needed to fill with color 
to bring out their full beauty. We soaked different colors of crepe 
paper in water and filled the bottles with the colored water. The 
water did not fade in the light as the paper does. 

We soaked crepe paper in water and used the water to dye rags 
for a doll house. This was so successful that we used the same dye 
to make some crocheted rugs of old faded silk. We used the rugs 
in bedrooms. The colors were clear pastels and held their color 
very well—as well as some regular dyes. 
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ASY PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


JOSIE DIMAGGIO, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Materials: colored sheets (all sizes), wall paper, raffia and small only as you lace. Overhand lacing holds outside and linings 
amount of paste, a paper punch. Cut outside of books and linings together and only the monograms or designs need be pasted. The 
at the same time. Use no paste but hold them together with clips telephone book cover being so large makes it necessary to paste 
and punch through both at the same time. This will save time two sheets of construction paper together to start with. Simpler 
and the holes will be even throughout the booklet. Remove clips designs can be substituted for use in the lower grades 











LINOLEUM PRINTS, TILES 
AND PLASTER PLAQUES 








MARION FARNHAM, Head of the Art Department 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


HE present need for economy in the use of materials 
makes welcome any medium which offers a variety of 
experience. 


One piece of linoleum may be used for four problems: 
design, print, tile, and plaque; and will serve as the inspiration for 
a series of art lessons. 

The first problem is the design with lessons in linoleum cutting, 
then the lesson in plaster casting, then the printing of the block 
and finally the painting of the plaster plaque and the painting 
of the linoleum tile. 

The design should be a simple line design with almost no detail, 
emphasis is upon space filling and clean line. The medium U 
cutting tool is used in an unbroken line of shallow depth. 

The plaster tile ismade by building a wall of strips of cardboard 
around the sides of the linoleum and wedging the outside of the 
cardboard with clay so that the wet plaster cannot run down the 
outside of the block. 


The face of the linoleum should be oiled with a thin film of oil, 
it does not matter what kind of oil is used, but be careful that the 
oil does not fill the grooves in the linoleum. 


Mix plaster of Paris according to the directions on the box. 
Piaster of Paris can be obtained from any hardware or paint 
shop, a three-pound box should make from six to eight five-inch 
plaques three-quarters of an inch thick. 
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The plaster of Paris about the consistency of thick cream should 
be poured over the face of the block to a depth of one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch. 


If the plaque is to be hung on the wall a paper clip, bent bobby 
pin or a piece of wire should be inserted as a hook when the plaster 
begins to set. 


The most satisfactory way to manage the casting, especially if 
the class is large, is to have the children get the linoleum ready 
and oiled and let them watch the mixing of the plaster and the 
pouring. 

When the plaster has become hard the cardboard wall is 
thrown away and the plaque can be lifted from the linoleum. It 
will be noticed that the grooves in the linoleum have become walls 
in the plaster. 

If the linoleum is now. to be used for printing with water inks it 
will have to be washed to remove the oil film in order to make a 
clean print. 

The last problem in this series is the painting of the plaster 
plaque and the piece of linoleum. Tempera paint, oil paint, or 
house paint can be used. 


If tempera paint is used on the linoleum a little soap on the brush 
will make the tempera paint spread evenly. 


This linoleum block will make a very satisfactory tea tile or a tile 
on which to set a flower pot or vase of flowers. 
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CLAY PIN TRAYS AND ASH RECEIVERS 


MARION FARNHAM, Head of the Art Department, State Teachers College, West Chester, Penn. 


HIS pin dish or ash tray is designed to acquaint young 
students with clay, and at the same time to produce a 
useful object that requires little skill. 


The photograph shows the procedure. First a ball is 
made of clay, this is then flattened into a cake. 


The cleanest and easiest way to do this is to place the ball of clay 
between paper towels on a table and flatten by pounding with the 
fist. Lift the top towel, turn the cake over and repeat. This will 
make a nice flat cake which is smooth on both sides. 


Next lift the cake to be sure that it is not sticking to the paper, 
then put a clean paper over it and draw a circle; use a pencil or 
stick or modeling tool and press as you draw. Use a water pan or 
saucer or some other object for the pattern of the circle. The pur- 
pose of the paper is to keep the clay from sticking to the pattern. 


When the pan and the paper are removed the circle can be 
readily seen on the clay, with a knife or tool cut out this clay circle. 
The circle of clay can be seen in the photograph. Next bend the 
sides of the circle as shown in the photograph. With a little smooth- 
ing of the edges the object will be finished and ready to dry. When 
dry it can be fired and glazed or it can be painted and shellacked. 


These trays are most attractive and can be made by anyone, 
college students as well as kindergarten children enjoy making 
them. They are made so quickly that each child can make several 
in one art period. 


The photograph shows the steps followed in making the candle- 
holder and the dish. 


The same procedure was followed as in the making of the clay 
pin tray. The ball of clay was flattened into a cake then the leaf 
was placed on the clay cake and pressed firmly. If a paper towel 
is put over it and the pressing is done by pounding lightly with 
the fist or the flat of the hand the clay is less apt to be bumpy 
The clay is then cut away from the edges of the leaf, then the edges 
of the clay and the leaf are turned up to form a rim. The rim may be 
smoothed or notched or scalloped or a twist of clay may be added 
as shown in the photograph. 


It is not necessary to remove the leaf until the clay is dry, if the 
object is to be fired the leaf will disappear during the firing. 


The candle holder was made by adding a ring of clay to the 
center, using slip to make it adhere. The handle was made by 
making a loop of the leaf stem. 


The large dish was ornamented by modeling two lilies and 
several leaves, these were moistened with slip to hold them in 
place. 


After the objects are thoroughly dried they are ready to be fired. 
In the photograph is one which was painted and shellacked, the 
others were fired and glazed. 
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STENCIL DESIGNS 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


TENCIL decoration is a simple method of enrichment for 
children to use, and many beautiful designs can be 
created and applied through this process to folders, 
memo pads, book covers, chair backs, wall hangings, 
etc. 
For regular classroom work, manila paper is easy to cut, and 
durable enough to use once or twice if reasonable care is taken. 
The vertical stencil is easiest to cut, and one of the first to be 
attempted. The most important rules to follow are: 


l. The parts must seem to flow out of each other to make a 
unified whole. 

2. The holes must be cut not too far apart. 

3. The design should have a firm appearance, that is, no parts 
should hang out without support. 

4. Not too many colors should be used in one design. 

5. In coloring, the crayon should be applied evenly and fairly 
bright, being sure that the edge is definitely colored. 


In taking up the method for the first time, the children should be 
shown one of the folds and how the cutting is done to get the best 
results. Several stencils should be cut while the children watch, 
then they are encouraged to cut original designs, making them as 
different from the patterns shown as possible. 

Colored paper makes an interesting background for the applied 
stencil; and almost any variety of firmly woven material such as 
cotton, linen, or percale takes wax crayons nicely, and the colors 
are easily set with a damp cloth and hot iron for steaming. 

Crayon marks should be worked well into the corners and 
edges of the stencil, and they should follow the weave of the 
cloth. Bright colors are usually best in the middle of the design, 
and the crayons should not be applied so heavily as to look waxy 
or prevent the cloth from showing through, but they should be 
applied evenly. 

Sometimes the colors may be shaded, gradually changing from 
dark to light, or even from yellow on the edges to purple in the 
center. The simplest finish is to fringe the cloth for table covers, 
napkins, etc., but the hem caught with the long and short stitch 
makes a better edge for those who can sew. 
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FLOWER DESIGNS 
IN CUT PAPER 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HOSE who have worked with little children know that a 
certain type of free design is a natural expression even 
at a very early age. However, with just a few sug- 
gestions, it is amazing what beautiful curves and grace- 
ful lines a child can create. This is purely original with 

him, for after the preliminary directions are given and understood, 
the child is free to work out any type of design which he can devise. 


For beginners, there is no simpler design than the one which 
is cut from a square of paper folded three times, and the center 
cut out; then the short corner is cut off. After this initial cut, the 
child is told to cut the same corner in any shape he likes, and thus 
new forms are created. Next comes choice of color, and a bright 
center may be added beneath, or the whole outlined with a 
harmonizing hue. Two units may even be put together to form a 
more pleasing whole; and this decoration is so easy to make that 
the child gains confidence to proceed to more difficult designs. 


For spring, a lovely border can be made for the second or third 
grade room, using groups of flower shapes in pleasing colors. 


For these, the square is folded in halves, quarters, and eighths. 
The center is cut from one of the points in the same way as the 
simple design just described for the first grade children. Then the 
decorative edge is cut in points, scallops or curves. 


All the flower shapes are cut from the same sized paper and 
arranged in units. Contrasting colors are used to give variety, 
but the scheme on the whole must be pleasing. Bright centers 
are pasted under the colors which need toning up, and different 
centers are used for each in the same group. A unit of three flower 
shapes and three leaves are sufficent. 


Leaves are cut freehand, not on the fold, but from an open 
rectangle. There must be a curve at one end to give the leaf a 
finish, and all sorts of fancy edges are made, no two being alike 
except those used in the same unit. 
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BUY BONDS HERE 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


are many civic and patriotic activities at this time 
which may be used to advantage in the art program of 
the schools. 


Take, for instance, the sale of war bonds. Children 
are interested in buying defense stamps and bonds at school 
and an attractive setting will motivate the sales, especially if 
they have a part in carrying out the project from the beginning. 
A proper setting must be provided and children of different grades 
may help in planning, measuring, and building a narrow booth 
which may be set up in the hall or one of the classrooms. 


This consists of four simple uprights, held at the top and bottom 
with cross pieces, and a wooden shelf on which to work. The wood- 
work is best painted white. With this as a foundation, paper 
decorations will make it most attractive. Around the top may be 
made a scalloped band of blue five or six inches wide with red 
letters BUY BONDS HERE edged in white. Blue paper chains or 
alternating blue, red, and white chains may hang from the shelf to 
the floor on the front and sides. On the two front posts stars may 
be hung. 


All the children can easily make these decorations, and they 
will have a real interest in buying bonds from such an attractive 
sales center. 





FOLDERS FOR 
DEFENSE STAMP BOOKS 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 


HE first request came from a Principal, ‘The children 

are forever losing their Defense Stamp Albums. 

Scarcely a day goes by that a lost one is not brought 

into this office, and such dog-eared things as they are! 

Could you not evolve some kind of a folder which would 
be bright enough to be seen, and at the same time, keep a little of 
the dirt off these books?” 


We could and did! 


The second request came through a child, “Mother wants to 
know if we couldn’t make some folders like our War Stamp ones 
for our Sugar Ration Cards. Some one is always misplacing 
them, and then we have to hunt and hunt!” 


We obliged! 
Don't you want to make some, too? 


Take a sheet of bright, bright red construction paper, nine by 
twelve inches. Fold it through its long center. Unfold. Fold one 
of the short ends upward to about one inch from the other short 
end. Now, refold Fold No. 1. If you possess one of those delightful 
little stapling machines, just staple the outside edges together, to 
form a double pocket. If you do not own a stapling machine, paste 
the two outside edges together, carefully, with about one-fourth- 
inch layer of paste. For the sake of neat edges, unwarped, and 
for durability, place this nine by six and a half, or thereabout, 
folded, pasted paper between two clean waste papers to dry. 
This keeps it straight, and also prevents the two pasted sides from 
adhering to each other. Put weights on while drying. 


Of course the decoration must be a patriotic one! Try a white 
shield of some kind, with a fairly large blue star pasted on the 
shield. Place the design about one inch from the top, and either in 
the direct center, or to the right. 


To make the shield, just fold a piece of white drawing paper, 
and using this fold as an axis, cut a shield—without the use of pencil 
marks. If your pupils are afraid to make this venture, let them try 
first on some waste paper. You and they will be delighted at how 
well they can ‘‘draw with their scissors,’ and this with a minimum 
amount of practice. 
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Before Cutting Letters Remember: 
. Fold carefully. Join edges truly before creasing the paper. 
. Have all the strokes of all letters the same thickness (Fig. 2). 
. Thick letters are easier to paste and look better than thin ones. 
. Note carefully where the folded side of the paper is before you cut. 
. You can always cut more paper away, but you can’t put it back! 


Before Pasting Letters, Remember: 
. Draw light guide lines on which to rest them. 
. Leave a space between lines of letters. 
. Arrange all the letters before pasting any of them so that you have good spacing. Try to have equal 
amounts of the background between letters. 
. Let's keep the paste underneath the letters! 











UTTING 
LETTERS 








Cut-paper letters offer many advantages for ele- 
mentary school use. The young child can make a 
double letter more quickly in paper than in any other 
medium. He can make straight lines better with 
scissors than with any other tool. He can learn spac- 
ing and make adjustments easier with paper letters 
which can be respaced without erasing and redraw- 
ing them. 


On the othér hand, since the need to use cut-paper 
letters is sometimes infrequent, the child forgets the 
process and is put to the task of relearning it. Ths 
is a burden not only to the child, but also to the teach- 
er who must demonstrate repeatedly. Then, too, there 
is no standardized way in which to cut letters, and 
different methods taught by different teachers may 
cause confusion. 


The disadvantages of using these letters are largely 
overcome by duplicating instruction sheets which 
show all the necessary cuts and folds. The child can 
work at his own speed without interruption for black- 
board demonstrations by the teacher. The teacher is 
free to circulate among the students to give individual 
help as needed. The same set of directions confront 
the child regardless of who his teacher may be. 


In these directions all of the letters with three ex- 
ceptions are made by first folding the paper. This 
reduces the length of the cut necessary for any par- 
ticular letter. It also makes for uniform and balanced 
letters. As an aid to the memorization of the method 
of folding and cutting, the twenty-six letters are 
arranged into five groups, namely, those that can be 
made from an O, those that are made from folding the 
width in half, those that are made from folding the 
height in half, those that are made from a double fold 
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JOHN L. JENEMANN, Art Teacher 
Penn Treaty Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Formerly Art Supervisor, The Hershey Industria! School 


and those that must be made from a flat piece of 
paper. 


When time is scarce, the children are supplied with 
blocks of paper of similar size which are cut on a 
paper cutter before the lesson begins. One last sugges- 
tion, if it is necessary to demonstrate to the class— 
and it is wise, when introducing this work for the first 
time or after a long lapse, to make one letter from each 
group—it is quicker and clearer to use large sheets of 
paper ( 6 by 9 inches), and actually cut the letters, 
than it is to diagram them on the blackboard. 


The direction sheets include the following informa 
tion: 


Cut pieces of paper as large as you want your 
letters to be. Make all these pieces the same size. 
Be careful to cut straight. If your letters are to be 
3 inches high and 214 inches wide, fold a piece of 
9- by 12-inch paper twice in one direction. Open. 
Fold twice in the other direction. Cut on the folds. 
(Fig. 1) If your letters are to be 1% inches high and 
1!¢ inches wide, fold three times in each direction. 


In the diagram notice that ‘‘x’’ marks the folded 
edge. Cut along the dotted lines. You make the letter 
O as the first step in cutting the C, D, G, J, L and U. 
Open the O and cut as marked for any of these six 
letters (Fig. 3). The letters E, F, H, K and X are made 
by first folding the paper from top to bottom (Fig. 5). 
To make the letters P, S, R and B, first fold the paper 
down and then across. Open and cut as directed for 
each letter (Fig. 6). The N, Z and I must be cut from 
unfolded pieces. Notice that I is not dotted (Fig. 7). 
The Q is simply made from an O by pasting to it a 
separate piece (Fig. 7). 














YOUNG MODERN 
ARTISTS 


ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 


New London, Connecticut 


E ARE all interested in modern art, 
but teachers need not visit gal- 

leries to see something which they 

have right in the classrooms. 


Our lower grades create constantly and, 
with the present methods of eliminating 
teacher influence copying and efforts to pro- 
duce adult work, we have amazing and de- 
lightful results. 


A teacher must be sympathetic, under- 
standing, and have a sound knowledge of 
what art is, in order to know just when and 
how to encourage, stimulate the imagination, 
or to fade into the background. 


In school the aim is to have the children 
produce work which is really their own and 
from their own ideas. Itis well to have various 
media in which they may express themselves: 
soft chalks, easel paint, modeling clay, or 
finger paint, all good. 

The blackboard has its use also and especially popular is the animal drawing on the board, with bristle 
brush dipped in water. This gives great freedom, as there is much space and the drying quite rapid, so there is 
no chance to fuss or repaint the line. Much of small children’s work is symbolic, but perfectly clear to them, and 
even in upper grades we find pupils producing designs which they call ‘‘Jazz’’ and ‘‘Waves of Thought.” 


It is interesting to ask the titles of their finger paintings and we have ‘‘Spirit of the Sea,”’ ““Storm at Sunset,”’ 
or “Undersea Glories.” 


The young artists have such pleasure in their efforts and with the praise and encouragement of the teacher, 


results would often put a surrealist quite in the shade and some of the children’s work is really quite at home on the 
walls of a museum. 
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Crayon drawings by 
first grade students of 
Inez Quall at Ramsey 
School, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. S. Edith 
Hammack, Supervisor 


of Art 
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THEY ARE 
ARTISTS 
ALREADY 


KARL GASSLANDER 
Art Supervisor 
Cedar Creek Township 
Indiana 

















VEN though my purpose is not to make artists out of the children I teach I believe that I can make them 
think and feel as artists do. If the boys and girls can be made to enjoy more fully the things about them, be 
able to rearrange their environment to be more staisfying and to choose with greater skill and discrimina- 
tion—then the art program is functioning in the schools. 





There is no need for the teacher of the second grade to have to “show them how’’—they know how to 
draw. Sometimes we ask them, ‘‘What does the chicken eat?” or ‘Where is he’? or ‘‘What color are you going to 
make it?’’ Then they are ready to show us. 


If a child has a tendency to leave an empty space I say to him, “You still have room to show us what else 
there was there.”’ If he uses color in a hesitant way I hold up the drawing a few feet away and ask, ‘“‘Isn’t it hard 
to enjoy such a pale color?” 


Second graders are individualists. They need no influence of their neighbors and yet when we put up 
their work to discuss they are quick to appreciate the work of their classmates. 


It is the job of the art teacher to keep them thinking—don’t answer too many questions for them—help 
them to find their own answers. 
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MAGINARY birds drawn in heavy brilliant wax crayon technique. The 


finished picture was covered with wax paper which gave it a parch- 


ment effect. By a third grade student of Ruth Laughlin, at San Anselmo, 


California. 
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IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES YOUNG AND PATRIOTIC 
AMERICA DEMONSTRATES WHAT IT IS DOING ABOUT 
* * SOME OF OUR PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS * x 



















OANNE CRITES demonstrates how she and her classmates made attractive slip 
covers for the chairs in their library nook, with slow, steady fingers she drew the 
picture on a piece of unbleached muslin. Now she uses an electric iron, in a 
somewhat unorthodox fashion, to set the design. Yes, Joanne can sew, too, even 

if she is only six years old. The binding, however, presented some difficulties. 


She is a little worried over the finished product. ‘Will it fit?’’ She finds that it 
does and another chair is ready for the nook. The children are first graders in Mrs. 
Atkinson's class at the Grace School in Chicago, Miss Elizabeth Robertson, Director 
of Art. 

















WE LEARN TO APPRECIATE 
LATIN AMERICA 





How shall we “Pep up our school magazine?’ was 
the question, we were asking ourselves at Franklin 
School, Hempstead, New York. We knew if our 
program were built around a broad and interesting 
theme, the content of our paper would be enriched 
and vitalized. So the question was put before the 
students and after much discussion the thought of a 
Latin American project began to take form. It was 
suggested, enthusiastically—if all went well—we 
might have a ‘Fiesta’ in the Spring. 


Our work began. First we must have a background. 
We soon learned that many of the children and 
teachers had contacts with people in the community 
who had traveled in Mexico, Central or South Ameri- 
ca. They were glad to come to our school to talk 
about their travels and show their moving pictures. 
In October we had a large exhibit which was open to 
parents and children. The halls were filled with 
picturesque costumes, dolls, native crafts, jewelry; 
all of which were loaned by generous friends of the 
community. In fact, before the year was over, we dis- 
covered we had lots more friends than we thought we 
had and were getting new ones all the time. 


In the next few weeks, several commercially spon- 
sored films and slides were shown. We listened to 
programs, sponsored by the Columbia School of the 
Air. From these, the children learned about the dis- 
covery, settlement and contributions made by Latin 
America. 


Our local and college libraries were most generous 
in loaning us many beautiful books, displays and help- 
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MARIE L. RUPPERT and HELEN WILSON, Hempstead, New York 


ing us in our research. One of the high school teach- 
ers who travelled extensively in Bolivia and Peru give 
us a most interesting talk and dressed some children 
in colorful Bolivian costumes. 


Even the bookmen were interested, especially 
those whose territory was outside the United States. 
One gentleman helped the children make maps of 
his South American and Panama Canal Routes. He 
showed them the great air bases along these routes 
and those which guard the Panama Canal. 


By Christmas, it was evident that we could not stop 
going forward even if we wished. The children had 
changed from passively thinking of South America as 
“Geography” to lively dynamic interest. 


Soon all the special teachers were getting the spirit 
of Latin America. Our music teacher was bringing 
to the foreground the lovely music; the manual arts, 
the fine arts, handicraft clubs, etc., all were getting 
under way and going strong. Even the kindergarten 
and first grades were intensely thrilled with simple 
modeling and attracted by the beautiful color work 
of the Americas. Every grade was working and no 
particular class or individual was singled out. 


After Christmas a large group of children went to 
the R. H. Macy Latin America Fair. They came back 
just bursting with ideas. We had to have a ‘‘Fiesta”’ 
and our building with its large halls and open court 
in the center would make a perfect setting. 


Our girls and boys began working on a large booth. 
The South American art room was planned and also 








the Franklin Airport. At the airport the upper grade 
classes took passengers on an imaginary flight from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro. Much independent re- 
search work was done in order to make the large 
water color pictures used in the flight interesting and 
convincing. 

Two large panoramas, one depicting life on the 
Pampas, the other a coffee plantation were at opposite 
ends of the hall. The figures were life size. Some 
grades made a study of South American animal and 
bird life. Two large murals were the result. Other 
paintings and exhibits were placed in the South 
American scenes taken from books, models of the 
Panama Canal and its locks, airplanes, pottery, 
jewelry, etc. All made by the children. 


The booth in the front hall was the gay and lively 
center of the ‘‘Fiesta.’’ Near it and down the halls were 
life-size coconut palms (the boys cut down birch trees 
which they turned into palm trees). Real grass and 
sod were used and South American flowers were made 
and profusely shown about halls and around the 
booth. The children worked hard to have the proper 
lighting effects and much was learned from our 
school custodian in this respect. On the booth itself 
were articles made by the children; clay animals, 
Mexican hats, dolls, tiles, match boxes, Guatemalan 
carts, lawn ornaments, jewelry, linen (decorated with 
South American designs). Many others, too numer- 
ous to mention. 


We were ready for the ‘‘Fiesta.’’ All our friends 
were invited! Our newspapers gave us much publici- 





ty and our children did the rest. At the first opening 
night nearly a thousand people arrived. Our audi- 
torium, decorated with handmade flags of the United 
Nations and our Friendly Neighbors, was packed to 
capacity. The stage backdrop was a Mexican desert 
scene made and painted by the children. Our musi- 
cal program was typically Latin American. For a bit 
of comedy, the eighth grade boys staged a bull fight. 
During the program and after flower vendors sold 
boutonnieres, and South American refreshments were 
planned to be on hand in the halls. 


To those interested in the financial management of 
the affair, all money spent in getting material was 
earned by the children. We did not charge admission 
because we felt the ‘‘Fiesta’’ really belonged to the 
community. However, through the sale of articles 
and refreshments, all expenses were cleared and a 
nice profit was made for our Red Cross and Welfare 
Fund. The children who took charge of the. business 
part of the enterprise were proud of the results. 


We were not surprised at the interest and approval 
expressed by the children and parents of the school. 
Their enthusiasm and cooperation was evident 
throughout the year. However, we were amazed at 
the response of the community and even of people 
outside the community. We had to have ‘Open 
House” until almost the close of the school term. 

And so the thought of ‘‘Pepping up the school maga 
zine’ was really lost in the larger concept of arousing 
the entire school into a vital and worth-while under- 














WE LEARN 
SAFETY TRANS- 
PORTATION 


EDITH MOSS, Teacher, Davis St.School 
ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Assistant 


Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Art 
Atlanta, Georgia 


IS realistic street car was made and created 
by the second grade children seen enjoying 
their ride. Enthusiasm and hard work were 
spontaneous all during its construction. 


The class decided when the Safety Patrol 
boys were talking safety to them that they were inter- 
ested in ‘Safety in Transportation.’ Most of the 
children used street cars as their mode of trans- 
portation, and the River Street car passed many of 
their homes. It was decided by them to make a street 
car, one large enough for all to ride in, to practice 
their Safety Habits. 


After a scouting of the neighborhood and ex- 
cursions with the teacher, an inventory of their needs 
for construction was taken. 


A mattress factory nearby provided the heavy card- 
board for the sides, a lumber yard supplied the wood 
for a hollow-rectangle framework. A platform of old 
bricks placed underneath it after it was floored lifted 
it up so that old film roll wheels appeared to hold it 
up. Heavy grey art paper was painted yellow and 
green on the sides and ends. Brown paper was used 
for the window frames, safety bars, and lining. Clear 
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cellophane made the glass windows on the sides and 
red cellophane for the colored windows at the top 
made it more realistic. The trolley of cardboard and 
black string was strung across the room for the 
trolley wire. Car cards giving safety and health rules 
were made for the interior. 


The dimensions of the finished car were seven feet 
high, four feet wide, and thirteen feet long, large 
enough for all to get in. 


Large panels of drawings for room decorations of 
the modes of transportation, such as wagons, stage- 
coaches, trailers, etc., were drawn and painted with 
tempera paints. The large traffic light of cardboard 
with signs of “Stop’’ and ““Go’’ were painted with 
tempera colors, too. 


Later, large scenery for a safety play—two large 
houses and a street intersection—was painted on 
gray art paper in tempera colors and put on wooden 
frames for shifting. 


The children’s lives were enriched by their vica- 
rious experiences and initiative shown in their use of 
available materials. 
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The Street Car provided a 
background for dramatic play 
as well as integrating tool 
subjects and creative arts 
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WE LEARN about HOUSING 


ALVIN BENNETT, Teacher Oshkosh 
MYRTLE E. SELL, Art Supervisor Wisconsin 


IGHT units were listed, but Housing was the 
popular one. Selection was made by vote by 
class members. 

The second day brought four interesting 





responses: 
(1) A boy brought a completed miniature home. All details of 
exterior and interior furnishings were in harmony. (His 


mother has a hobby of making miniature houses.) 

(2) Another brought a variety of samples of building materials. 
(His father is a carpenter.) 

(3) A girl brought several books of house plans. (Her father is a 
construction contractor.) 

(4) Another brought samples of drapery material. (Her mother 
works in a drapery shop.) 

The day’s art period was over, but interest and 
enthusiasm was at its height. 

The next class hour was one of discussion. The 
family’s inventory was taken. Things considered 
were: number in family, frequent guests, possessions, 
arrangement, space, size, economy, beauty, heating, 
storage space, etc. 

The class members were now ready to begin a plan 
of their own. Some wanted to work individually. 
Others worked in groups of three. Some of the choices 
were: one room in a home, chemistry laboratory, 
whole floor in a home, exterior of a home including 
shrubbery, lawn, sidewalk. 

In all cases plans were made from the inside to 
the outside. 

Every day additional materials were added to the 
growing displays. The samples were grouped as to: 
l. Drapery, rugs, curtains. 2. Building materials, 
roofing, insulation, wall board, etc. 3. Finishing off 
materials, smooth and rough finish, painted samples 
showing difference between flat, gloss, and enamel. 
4. Wall paper, design emphasis, type suitable for 
various rooms, colors considering exposures and high 
and low ceilings. 

The drawings and plans were finished, but there 
was a desire to go on—to construct and build. The 
pictures show some of the results. 

In this art unit the types of learnings were numer- 
ous: appreciation, design (structural and decorative), 
principles of art (balance, spacing, arrangement con- 
sidering traffic, proportion, hanging of pictures), color 
harmony, perspective, construction. 

The correlation between English and mathematics 
cannot be overlooked. Many new words were 
learned, became common terms, and can now be 
spelled. Scale drawing had to be meaningful. 

In addition to appreciation on the part of the class 
and other classes who saw the displays, perhaps the 
greatest achievement in this housing unit was the 
cooperation received from the home. In turn I am 
sure new ideas have already reached some of them. 
A deep impression has been made. Observation and 
continued reference should lead toward more homes 
that suit family needs and make for a better way of life. 
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OUR BUILDING PROGRAM 
A First Grade Centralized Unit 


ANY new homes are being built in our 
community and my first graders watch 
them with a great deal of curiosity. All 
their original work is greatly influenced 
by this building program, so we are utilizing this 
interest by constructing and furnishing a ‘model 
home” or doll house large enough to enable pupils 
to really enter and work with ease. 

First we asked the manual training class to build us 
the frame of builders’ board. The floor measurement 
is 6 by 4 feet and the walls are 6 feet high. There are 
two windows 12 by 18 inches, and one door 2 feet 
wide and high enough for the tallest student to enter 
without stooping. (The windows are covered with 
cellophane.) 

After school, several youngsters donned old clothes 
and applied white paint to the outside of the house. 
In art class we cut circular shapes from colored paper 
and pasted them with leaves and stems on the outside 
to represent floral borders and window boxes. 

The inside we papered with an almost plain, light 
blue paper and added a border of freehand yellow 
chickens made in the drawing class. The students 
who first learned to measure correctly were allowed 
to put up the border. 

We first decorated the room as a bedroom. A 
group of boys made the bed of a wooden box and 
some posts. Others painted it and decorated it with 
some freehand motifs made by students who drew 
well. The dresser was a wooden box covered with a 
curtain and stood on large spools. For the top a 
windowpane was decorated on the under side with 
opaque poster colors. A mirror was hung on the wall. 
The stool was a small chair painted and decorated to 
match the bed. The various handicrafts turned out 
many useful articles, such as rugs, doll tams and 
sweaters, chests, etc. 

Through this centralized unit we were not only 
able to get a high grade of work but the youngsters 
thoroughly enjoyed it. All the work was centered 
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HE wood from six orange crates 
made our house. It is painted 
cream and green. The walls are 
papered and the floors are var- 
nished. We used spools for furni- 
ture as far as possible and also 
paper clip boxes, round head 
boxes and tag board. Tempera colors and 
shellac gave our furniture color and polish. 
When our house was finished we placed 
it on a long table and landscaped a garden 
on either side of it. The second grade and 
Nita Glorfeld, teacher, Holstein, Iowa 


ZENITH WILSON YOUNG 
Clendenin, West Virginia 


about the doll house. The arithmetic work was the 
most successful of any done during the year. Although 
this was planned to teach the principles of art, free- 
hand drawing and cutting, color harmony, construc- 
tion, measuring, design, crayon technique, clay 
modeling, and picture study, the entire schedule was 
elevated. 

Next semester we shall furnish the house as another 
room—perhaps a living room. No meaningless work 
is done in our art classes now and the youngsters are 
thinking of their art classes as a part of real life. 

It is interesting to note the change in the attitude 
toward art in the community as well. They were 
opposed to “wasting the time of untalented children 
with that which would be useless to them’’ but now 
they come in with inquiries and problems of their 
own to be assisted by the advanced art class. 
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We Learn about Heating 


HELEN SCHULHOFT, Sixth Grade Teacher 


Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ACH term, Grade 6-2 of the Washington 
School chooses some interesting topic for 
development in Science. The topic is moti- 
vated in a natural manner and is chosen by 
the pupils themselves. 

Last term the class took up the study of fire 
as used by Man for heating and cooking 
purposes. 

The unit included many fields of study. It started 
as a very simple reading lesson and grew to be a unit 
of work and activity which covered a period of four 
months for completion. 

The lesson was the story of early Man's use of fire. 
Several days later this same group read a story en- 
titled, ‘‘The Story of the Stove.’ The two stories 
seemed closely linked. The group became interested. 
Several children asked to go on with the unit. And so 
they did. The topic grew from a small and modest 
beginning to the chief Science topic of the term. 

When the unit was completed, it proved to be a 
fine piece of work. The class decided to call it ‘The 
Evolution of Heating.”’ 

The stories and the historic settings required wide 
reading and careful language and composition work. 
Books on history, geography, art, as well as magazines 
and encyclopedias were called into use. 

Each reproduction was housed in a cardboard box 
and cardboard was used for most of the furniture and 
figures, at no cost. A few cents worth of clay and 
shellac, and scraps of left-over curtains from home, 
completed the required materials used. 

In each setting, great care was taken that the back- 
ground was really an authentic picture of the times. 

Before the work itself was undertaken, the class 
decided what periods of History to present. Since 
Sixth Grade History was closely connected with the 
work, it was natural to begin with Pre-historic History, 
or the life of early Man, including that of the Indians. 
The second event showed the life of ancient Egypt. 
The next setting went on to include a home of ancient 
Greece. Next came that of ancient Rome. The next 
series showed life in the castle of the Middle Ages. 
Then came scenes of early Modern Days, including 
the early colonial fireplace, the Franklin heater, then 
the modern stoves and finally a scene showing the 
setting of a modern model home. 

The pupils were interested when they discovered 
that it was not until almost the end of the Middle Ages 
that Man learned to use a chimney on his abode. 

The methods of the use of fire and the scientific 
uses of steam were studied and discussed before a job 
was undertaken. 

When the entire unit of work was completed, the 
stories and the activity program made an interesting 
assembly program. 
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ALICE ABBOTT, Second Grade Instructor 


LEARNED ABOUT THE FARM 
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ALICE P. STEWARD, Art Director 





Haverford Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 





IRST grade children enjoy their read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic when it 
presents learning situations at the 
& level of their understanding. The child 

needs experiences that furnish him 
interest where he can satisfy that 
spontaneous desire to create. 














With farm life as a nucleus, the second grade 
teacher may create within the classroom a pleasant 
atmosphere that enables each child to find himself, an 
environment of informality where the children may 
acquire an attitude of confidence and poise. 


The accompanying pictures are from the second 
grade in our Brookline School, where the children 
were given pleasurable farm experiences, as market- 
ing, gathering fruits and vegetables, making jelly. 
Each child you will notice is anxious to do his share. 


Pealing apples for the jelly, buying the sugar, 


weighing the ingredients, labeling the jars, and finally 
selling the finished product, all were experienced by 
the children. At the same time, these acts involved 
two important laws of the learning process: association 
and intensity of impressions. 


The third principle, recalling, found ready ex- 
pression in vocabulary building, sentence forming, 
and free water color illustrations, as: animals, farmers, 
scarecrows, etc. 


Repetition, whereby the important outcomes be- 
come fastened, were taken care of by doing the same 
thing more than once, but under different circum- 
stances. 


This class found that farm life became most real 
when it supplied material for each subject throughout 
the school day while seasonable changes helped to 
vary the otherwise monotonous routine of a day on 
the farm. 
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TORIES about milk did not interest the 

first grade as much as “A Trip to the 
Farm.’ A suggestion to visit a dairy 
farm was made and immediately it 
became a reality. There were many 
questions relative to the familiar food, 
milk. From that moment the project was lived. 


EXPERIENCES AT THE DAIRY 


1. Saw a large dairy farm. 
2. Saw a large hip-roofed barn 


INSIDE BARN 


3. Saw 97 cows take their places in stanchions; 
calf and kitten 

Played in the haymow 

Saw cows fed hay and bran 

Watched them drink from bubblers 

Saw cows washed, and milked with electric 
milkers 


8. Saw cans filled 


INSIDE MILK HOUSE 


9. Saw bottles sterilized 
10. Saw milk pasteurized and filtered 
11. Saw milk bottled and capped without hands 
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W: LEARN ABOUT A Dairy 


PEARL McKENNEY, Teacher, Jefferson School 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 






MYRTLE E. SELL, Supervisor of Art 





touching process (learned that both 9 and 10 
are precautions for milk sanitation) 

12. Watched rewashing of bottles and placement 
in cooler awaiting morning delivery 

13. Viewed garage that housed cars in readiness 
for morning delivery of milk to hospitals, hotels, 
stores, homes, and schools 


ACTIVITIES THAT FOLLOWED 


1. Decision to re-live what they had seen 

2. Built barn in same style and filled mow with 
real hay 

3. Constructed cows, using oatmeal boxes. Hinged 
heads in order to allow play eating and drink- 
ing at will. Painted with cold water paint 

4. Cut stanchions, using cardboard 

5. Made bubblers, using boxes and crumpled 
cellophane for water 

6. Used blocks with hay for feed boxes 

7. Choose names for each cow and placed print- 
ing on stanchion 

8. Made men of large paper bags and dressed 
them, using colored paper. Painted face and 
hands with opaque paint 

9. Constructed milk cart of wood 








. Modelled milk cans of clay and painted with 
aluminum paint 

. Made milk house, using blocks and boxes. 
Painted tin cans for pasteurizer and bottler. 
Used rope painted white for running milk 

. For bottler, unpainted clay signified empty, and 
white painted, filled bottles 

. Constructed icebox, using cardboard box 

. Planned garage with blocks 

. Brought toy trucks, cars, etc., for various types 
of delivery vehicles 

. Constructed store, using a large box. Cello- 
phane front displayed dairy products 

. Homes were improvised with boxes. Special 
care was given porches to protect milk after 
delivery ., 


18. Planned schoolroom 
Paper bag children were made to look like 
actual children drinking milk 
Desks were made of blocks with cardboard top 


FUN WITH THE DAIRY 


When the dairy was completed, it offered oppor- 
tunities for various types of play. The children milked 
the cows, filled the cans, sent milk through pasteur- 
izer, cooler, bottlers, etc., loaded the cars, drove them 
to the stores, homes, and schools. They were anxious 
to play storekeeper, mother, and teacher and we 
found that we had learned the things that happened 
to milk from the time it left cows until people drink it. 























DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 


broad-line drawing are made by 


Esterbrook, the World’s Leading Pen 
Makers. No other pen can give you 


the unseen values represented by skill, 


experience, and the manufacturing care 


THE WORLD’S LEADING PEN MAKERS 






which is a part of every Drawlet Pen. 


For dependable long service, ask for 
Drawlet Pens. Speed up your work. 
Banish blots. Be sure you say “Draw- 
let Pens.” 
type of lettering and broad-line work. 


There’s a stvle for every 


Ww 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
The World’s Leading Pen Makers Since 1858 








/2«3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


TALENS & SON- Newark,N.J. 
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(Continued from page 4-a) 
Quite an order—but what should be omitted as 
we ‘Consider the Chuld’’ guided by Selmer E. 
Herr, page 297. 

* “Find the Talented Child!"' and having 
discovered him, what should be done with him? 
Sigrid Rasmussen, Art Director in Wassau, Wis- 
consin, has very concrete ideas about the matter 
which she has discussed and analyzed very intel- 
ligently on page 298. 


“Our Flag and Its History,"” by Besse M. 
Wentzel, is one of the most interesting lessons, as 
she says, and has the elements for inspiring pa- 
triotism while engaging in a fundamental con- 
struction activity. The flag of the United States as 
a symbol of our national unity has no equal, any- 
where. 

“Let picture, statue, part and hall, 

Ballad, FLAG and festival 
The past restore, the day adorn 
And make tomorrow a new morn.” 

While thinking of flags, ‘‘The Flag Significant,”’ 
written several years ago by Henry Turner 
Bailey, and republished with other material in his 
book “The Flush of the Dawn,”’ may still be 
secured. School Arts will fill orders for this book 
at $1.00 per copy (6 by 9 inches, 116 pages, illus- 
trated) as long as the limited supply lasts. The 
entire book, as well as the one subject, ‘The Flag 
Significant,” is a classic for art educators. 


* A half dozen or more illustrated articles 
under the caption ‘‘Projects,’’ tell what “young 
and patriotic America is doing about some of our 
present-day problems” as they 

“Learn to Appreciate Latin America”’ 


“Learn Safety Transportation’”’ 
(Continued on page 7-a) 


oi “COLORS 


E IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS. Of THE 


7) BRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25- 35-505 
3in. TUBES 10 AND I9* 


TALENS & SON Inc, 


NEWARK,N. J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 





Read the 
SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on pages 8-a and Q9-a 





{FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE \ 


“EAGLE “Chemi-Secled” 


TURDUDISE 


\ DRAWING PENCILS and Leaps / 
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If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea —to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


— worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To en- 
list the help of every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council 
in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, help to organize 
one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for 


Freedom — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 


Magazine Publishers of America. 
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TIME “NEVER GETS THE BEST OF 





Drawing and Lettering Pens 


IN THE MAKING OF POSTERS 


FOR SCHOOL OR COMMERCIAL USE 
SPEEDBALL DELIVERS A HEAP OF 
SATISFACTION IN JUST DOING A 
BETTER JOB AND IN LESS TIME 
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RUNNING PEN 
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(Continued from page 5-a) 


“Learn About Housing” 
“Learn Our Building Program” 
“Learn About Heating” 

“Learn About the Farm” 
“Learn About a Dairy” 


All these articles are packed with helps for 
doing things with the hands, learning interesting 
facts, working with others in cooperative effort 
becoming better Americans; all grades are in- 
volved. 


* Then there are special articles in which these 
subjects are discussed and illustrations given of 


how they awere handled: 

Linoleum Blocks 

Animals of Newspaper, String, and Papier- 
m&ché 

Uses of Crepe Paper 

Easy Paper Construction 

Linoleum Prints 

Tiles and Plastic Plaques 

Clay Pin Trays 

Flower Designs in Cut Paper 

Stencil Designs 

Patrictic Activities—Folders for Stamp Books 
and Booths for War Bond Sales 

Cutting Letters 


* I wonder if any subject has been omitted 
from this great ‘Child Art’’ Number of Schoo! 
Arts? 


A GRAPHIC DISPLAY IN BOSTON 


From April 27 until May 18 the Institute of 
Modern Art in Boston through arrangement with 
the Commitiee on Art in American Education and 
Society will exhibit the graphic display recently 
produced under the auspices of the Educational 
Program of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. Supplementing and enlarging the scope of 
the New York show, a group of New England art 
schools, private day and boarding schools are 
to send exhibits of student-work and examples of 
projects and achievements typical of the various 
teachers and methods of instruction. 

It is the hope of the Institute of Modern Art that 
the examples from the New England Schools may 
be borrowed for a considerable length of time, 
with the idea that a regional show of this sort may 
be of interest to similar organizations in other 
localities and thus be turned into a traveling ex- 
hibition of what young people are doing in art in 
New England. 


Drawing Ink sometimes clogs drawing pens so 
that they lose some of their flexibility and smooth 
flowing qualities. If the pens are wiped with a 
cloth dipped in a little vinegar after being used 
they will keep clean and flexible much longer. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

















es Dept | 


Joseph | dixon Cr icible © ¢ mpany 


lersey ( ty. ' | 












ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
CATALOG AND MANUAL ARTS 


Plastics, weaving, basketry, pottery, wood- 
working, glass etching, leathercralt, boo«- 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc 
Looms, tools, supplies, accessories, books 
and instruction aids; Mail coupon NOW 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Crak Catalog. 
Name 

Address 

My school is 











PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS, INC. 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 




















YES, we will be open at Penland this sum- 
mer, with a program of Handicrafts in tune 
with the times. Usual courses, usual in- 
structors. JUNE 14 to AUGUST 28. May 
be able to accommodate some vacationists 
this season. Beautiful setting, good neigh- 
bors. Combine recreation with creative occu- 
pation off beaten path. 


Write for Complete Information and Terms to 
LUCY MORGAN 
PENLAND 
NORTH CAROLINA 








SUMMER CLASSES 
in DRAWING and PAINTING 


IN ANNISQUAM, MASS. 


near Gloucester 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Write for Circular 
30 IPSWICH STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


MEXICO 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Working with the potters of Tlaquepaque 
Crafts in the lake district of Patzcuaro 
Painting in the colorful village of Taxco 
Contemporary art and life of Mexico City 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL of ART 
U. S. Studios, 507 Wayne Street, Sandusky, Ohio 











School of Design for Women 


99th Year. Design. illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES ... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, I|lustration 

Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Strupi 90 INsTRUCTORS S6TH YEAR 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y 











CHICAGO ACADEMY 


of fine ARTS 


t-Project training in Commercial Art, 


\ Dress Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial 


Design to help you fit yourself to meet current 
and future demands for trained talent 
Send for free C 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, Suite $-5 Chicago 





Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Taos, and other loca- 
tions in New Mexico are saturated with historic 
interest. A visit to this region should be a “‘must'’’ 
in the program of every one who can possibly 
stretch their budget to that extent. Just to visit 
the scenes of early American Indian culture, 
beautifully preserved, is an education in itself. 
However, to register as a member of the summer 
celony of the University of New Mexico, and en- 
joy instruction under nationally-known artists 
will be an experience of great value. Write for 
full information to the University at Albuquerque. 
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Summer Schools of Art, 


The individuals and institutions which they represent whose announcements 
appear on this and the following page are to be congratulated for their courage 
and patriotism in deciding to carry on Summer Schools in the face of such apparent 
uncertainty. School] Arts believes that the art, drawing and handicrafts courses 
offered by these schools are essential to the war effort. Some of the courses are 
very definitely set up for the purpose of preparing those who register for more effec- 


tive work in producing war material. 





Have you ever enjoyed the sea breezes of east- 
ern Massachusetts in the Summer? If not, we 
recommend that you look into this suggestion 
before deciding about your leisure time after the 
close of school. One of the loveliest places on the 
coast is at Annisquam, near Gloucester. Here 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne will instruct Summer 
Classes in Drawing and Painting. Ask her for a 
circular—address 30 Ipswich Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, at 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, will be glad to send a catalog 
giving the details of the courses in Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design— instruction which will prepare students 
for current and future demands in practical art 
education. 


Boston is a very comfortable place to spend a 
few weeks in the Summer. After a busy day at 
The Master’s School, 815 Boylston Street, trans- 
portation is at hand for a short ride to any number 
of ocean or suburban resorts. The principal thing, 
of course, is to ‘learn to market your craft prod- 
ucts,’ and this is a fundamental objective at the 
Master’s School. Skilled crafts for teachers and 
workers are all described in the catalog sent on 


" 


request. 


The Moore Institute of Art School of Design for 
Women, 1328 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, will 
soon celebrate its one hundredth birthday! The 
“oldest school of art applied to industry,”’ yet 
modern in every practical way. Send for a catalog 
and note how some of the many courses offered 
may fit into your particular needs. 


“Off the beaten path’’ has a double significance 
when related to the Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, for here in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina one has a complete change of scenery 
and may engage in occupations creative and re- 
creative quite different from the customary. Be- 
fore deciding upon the summer activities, it will be 
wise to write for complete information about this 
School which offers “handicrafts in tune with the 
times,’’ to Lucy Morgan, Penland, North Carolina. 


The Art School, Pratt Institute, has issued a 
bulletin addressed to students, teachers, and 
parents who seek information relative to the 
status and opportunity in the professional fields 
of Advertising Design, Illustration, Interior De- 
sign, Industrial Design, and Art Teaching. Drastic 
changes in all professions and in education make 
it very important that the latest results of study in 
these matters be passed along to the groups men- 
tioned. Every interested person may have com- 
plete information by writing Prati Institute, Ryer- 
son Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An institution which has had a great influence 
in developing appreciation of art is The Art 
Institute of Chicago, where the usual Summer 
Session of six weeks will open June 28. Chicago 
is within easy travel for many readers of Schoo] 
Arts, who will be repaid for any inconvenience— 
great or small—by attending the courses offered 
by the Art Institute. For catalog, address Michi- 
gan Avenue at Adams Street. 


The Ringling School of Art announces a sum- 
mer term at Little Switzerland in North Carolina, in 
addition to the Winter School at Sarasota, Florida. 
For catalog, address Sarasota. Artists, art teach- 
ers, students, and those with a hobby, cannot fail 
to find the particular course of study which ap- 
peals to them. A few weeks of ‘summer study in 
the land of the sky’’ will be a great experience 


The Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 Broad- 
way, New York, is internationally known for its 
graduates who have made good. Summer courses 
will be offered in 1943 as in previous years in all 
the elements which make up a complete under- 
standing of art in its relation to the Individual, 
Fabrics, Decoration, and some of the important 
sciences related to the war effort. Complete in- 
formation will be given upon request. A few 
weeks in New York this summer will be an 
education in itself. 


The Universal School of Handicrafts, at its new 
home, 22] West 57th Street, New York City, is one 
of the busiest places in town. An examination of 
the Announcement, which will be sent upon re- 
quest, will show courses in Creative Arts and 
Handicrafts for students with or without training— 
those who have little or much time. Among the 30 
courses in Creative Handicrafts every applicant 
will find the one best suited to his or her needs. 
Each course is cut to fit the individual personality. 
It is ‘‘a School of friendly cooperate comradeship 
between faculty and students.” 


This year the Summer Art School of the Inter- 
national School of Art, under direction of Elma 
Pratt, will be located in Mexico, working with the 
Potters of Tlaquepaque Crafts and painting in the 
village of Taxco. The colorful life of Mexico— 
costume, architecture and customs—can be fully 
appreciated only by personal acquaintance. We 
suggest that you write to Miss Pratt in Sandusky 
and get all the facts about this attractive Summer 
School. 


The Chouinard Art Institute, in Los Angeles, 
will have a special Summer Session from July 5 
to August 15—a continuous day and night sehool, 
for teachers and students. The high standing of 
this school and its location in California offer 
inducements almost irresistible. 
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Drawing and Handicrafts 


School Arts believes also that any sacrifice which may be made in order to 
attend one of the Summer Schools is none too much, provided the training achieved 
is transferred to shop or schoolroom, which will undoubtedly be the case. It is 
hoped that there will be many requests for the literature published by the promoters 
of these Summer Schools, and that all who can will attend the classes which fill their 
particular need. The summer ‘‘vacation’’ will be most profitable which finds relax- 
ation in a change of occupation and environment rather than in idleness. 





“Top speed in everything’’—‘'new angles to 
our courses and means of reproduction’’—"‘in- 
terested and enthusiastic as ever’’ on the part 
of students of all ages—and a new home in the 
large school building at 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., are some of the attractions in a letter from 
the National Art School, Washington, D. C. A 
request to A. Richard Hill, Director, will bring all 
necessary information. To study in war-crowded 
Washington ‘“‘under excellent conditions’ should 
be an adventure. 


New York School of Interior Decoration, 515 
Madison Avenue, says in the 1942-1943 catalog, 
‘our Summer Course is arranged for those who 
desire to pursue intensive studies during vaca- 
tion months . beginning second week in July, 
for period of six weeks. Special circular upon 
request.” 


The Phoenix Art Institute, Inc., at its new 
address, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 
will be open June 14 to August 28, 1943, for 
general classes. Special classes for teachers, 
July 6 to August 14. Fashion Illustration and 
Design; Advertising and Commercial Art; Fine 
Arts; Book and Magazine Illustration. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
will probably hold classes during two summer 
terms of five weeks each, beginning May 3. 


Summer Painting Classes by Robert Brackman 
at Noank, Connecticut, will be in session from 
June 28 to September 3. The atmosphere of this 
New England waterfront location appeals to those 
who are in need of complete change. 


The Anson K. Cross Vision-Training Art School, 
established many years ago as a non-profit en- 
dowed institution will open its doors again for a 
Summer Session at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, fol- 
lowing the usual Winter Session at St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Cross, a pioneer in methods which enable 
students to learn the fundamentals of drawing and 
painting more easily and in less time, will be 
pleased to send all information upon request. 


Victory courses will be added to the regular 
Summer School program at the Vesper George 
School of Art, 44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, 
Mass., beginning July 6 and continuing six weeks. 
An impressive list of boys who received ratings 
because of their art training are now in the Armed 


Services. Also, civilian avenues are open to girls 
{, P 
tor art work at some of the great war-production 


plants. It will be wise to investigate. 
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The Blake Studios at Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
will be open two weeks in July and two weeks in 
August, although Mr. Leo B. Blake, the artist- 
teacher, is not making as broad an announcement 
as formerly. Those who find their way to this 
uniquely situated art workshop will be welcome, 
and one may be sure of a delightful time. Land- 
scape painting in all medias will be the principal 
study this Summer. The beautiful country of 
Western Massachusetts needs no advertising. It 
is historic. 


“Summer study in a world at war,” in a cool 
garden campus, is certainly an inducement put 
out by Mills College, Oakland, California. The 
sessions will open June 28 and close August 7, 
1943. San Francisco Bay region is a lovely place 
for recreation beween classes. 


The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will open its Summer Session 
July 5 and close August 13. Fourteen art teachers 
will carry all types of applied art and art education 
subjects for undergraduate as well as graduate 
students. Full information upon application to the 
Dean, Harold L. Butler. 


West Virginia University, at Morgantown, has 
not announced definite plans for the Summer 
Session, but it is expected that the School will 
open on June 7 for two terms of six weeks each. 
When the program is completed, copies will be 
available upon request. 


The University of Wyoming at Laramie, offers 
the suggestion to “paint Western material— 
mountains, cowboys, and timberline trees—with 
a dynamic painter.’ Also courses in pottery, 
crafts, and art education. June 12 to July 16, 
Ask Mr.J. B. Smith, Chairman, Department of Art. 


The Parsons School of Design, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York, with an enviable record of 
achievement under changing names and condi- 
tions for nearly a half century, will again open its 
doors for a summer session in which will be in- 
corporated special courses in war production 
training. By all means, write for the general 
catalog and emergency program of this reliable 
school. 


A Summer Session of Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Lone Pine Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
will be held from June 28 to August 6. Drawing 
and Painting, Modeling and Sculpture, Weaving 
and Textiles, Pottery and Ceramics, with weekly 
seminars, provide wide selection of subjects. 








Gls nt Ins litule 
of bh (cago 


Six Week Summer Session 


June 28—August 6 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Sireet 
Chicago, Illinois 











RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Meseum of Art) 


Ann ata “tee ll weeks’ sun mer term a teacner 
art students and a hobbyists, at Little Switze ia 
Carolina $000 feet elevatior Facult tstand 
artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Com 
mercial Art, Fashion Art Superb liv accommodat 
Board, room, tuition, $275 opecial weekly rate W 
schoo Sarasota Florid Write f general catalog a 
yider “Summer St n the | | the Sk 

Address: V. S. KIMBROUG H, Pres., Sarasota, Fla 





THE —~ of NEW MEXICO 


offers instruction under 


Write Registrar 


U. of N. M., Albuquerque 











nationally-known artists 

at Taos, Santa Fe and 

Albuquerque. 
THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 





Professional methods for beginners or advance 
students Fash on Drawing, Sket g. Life, Desig 
Styling, Fa + vhhae tee Fas n Writing Textile 
Theatrical Desig i? 5 Memes W iowD iy. Draping 
Patternmak ays ading. Dr I \ e 
e 


Teacher Training. ages by ‘Red ge nts. D * By 
Investigate Betore Regis € f r 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Reoade ay. 52nd Street. ‘New York 





CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
Continuous day and night school 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY5 « « AUGUST 15 

For Teachers and Students 
741 South Grandview Los Angeles 











ae LE RR 
Learn to Market Your Craft Products 


Professional Courses in skilled crafts Jewelry, silver 









smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 
weaving, bookbinding, illuminatio lecorating techniques 
etc. Graduates workshog and salesroom Day, Eve., and 
Summer classes; flexible ed send for catalogue 


R. S. PEARCE, 815 Sestaen St., Boston, Mass, 
THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 









The Aunspaugh Art School, 3409 Bryan Street, 
Dallas, Texas, will be open during 1943 for a 
summer term from June 1 to August 1. All the 
courses offered by a well-equipped Art School 
will be carried on in this ‘‘pioneer Art School of 
the Southwest.’’ The director and founder is 
Vivian L. Aunspaugh, F. N.C. 


Edna Marie Dunn School of Fashion, 3820 
Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri, announces in 
very attractive fashion Summer Classes of a highly 
specialized, professional nature in swing and 
design, and fashion and commercial art. Full 
information will be forwarded upon request. 
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A few of the ‘“how-to-do-its” in 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


How to make cornstarch paste for designing on paper 
How to make portfolio covers 
How to make paper beads and bowls 


How to make action toys 
How to turn a stocking into a cat doll 
How to turn a pine cone into an owl 


How to make stocking dolls 

How to do paper paste modeling 
How to make low relief carving 
How to carve in the round 


How to tool leather 

How to make leather stamping tools from nails 
How to stencil leather 

How to make and apply gesso 


How to carve wax 

How to etch designs on glass 

How to do thin metal modeling 

How to make costume jewelry, curtain pulls, and 
rings 
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Of all the fine books and portfolios, rich with illustrations, 
to come from Pedro deLemos, CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
achieves a new high. In keeping with war-time conditions 
he has concentrated into just under 100 pages the material 
which would normally be spread over 250 pages in the 
average art teaching book. 


Every page is used to the limit, you find the illustrations so 
plentiful that they appear to fill the pages right up to the 
margin—the biggest time saver ever to come from our 
presses—there isn’t a waste motion in the entire volume 


You receive 3 books bound together within 
the covers of a single volume 


Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. 


First, with the simple medium of paper you discover how 
to make cut paper birds and other creatures, simple book 
making, paper weaving and paper pottery. It is a be- 
ginner’s department in handicrafts—training of fingers to 
respond to the mind’s eye. 


Second, toycraft utilizes almost every art medium. Scores 
of fascinating paper and cardboard toys, unusual action 
wood toys, ‘‘modern’’ metal creatures, spool and paper 
sack toys and dolls, dowel and raffia and wire toys, felt 
and cloth toys, metal and milk-bottle dolls, wheeled toys, 
boat toys, straw and rubber toys. Some of the most startling 
results are obtained from unusual materials such as papier- 
mache, corn husks, pine cones, dried fruit, nuts, clay, and 
felt, stockings and paper strips. (continued on opposite page) 
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CREATIVE ART CRAFTS is a Unique Book in that it presents 


three progressive handicrafts in simple, visual form, teaching 





by showing the best of accomplishments in handicratt, selected 
from thousands of examples done by children and craftsmen 


New Pedro deLemos Book 
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everywhere. Brief, 


chapter. 


ind the reader cannot help but learn the subject as he turns 


through its pages. 


creative results and readers’ fingers simply quiver to start 


something likewise. 


Third, relief crafts describes and simply illustrates how to 
carve and decorate, silhouette-carve and low-relief carve 
any wood surface, including simple forms of round carving. 
Next is the art of leather-tooling, incising, modeling, lacing, 
stamping, block printing, coloring, and leather stenciling. 
Gesso craft, an ancient relief art, how to make it and how to 
use it on different materials is simplified with clear informa- 
tion. Metal modeling and novelty carving finishes this 
entrancing creative arts book. 


Every page is usable—you can use the ideas, suggestions, 
and instructions as they are or to supplement your work. 
Ideas are so clearly illustrated that practically no description 
is required. Materials for doing the projects are those found 
in most schools and homes. In many cases inexpensive or 
waste materials may be used. 

CREATIVE ART CRAFTS is an instructive work book from 
cover to cover. Its large 9- by 12-inch pages, its simple 
directions and its hundreds of illustrations all go to make it 
one of the most practical and helpful books you have ever 
used. Eight pages give you 43 illustrations printed in full 
colors—a real bonus which you will appreciate and use 
constantly. 
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direct explanation accompanies each 
Every illustration page has its own added directions 


Its attractive make-up simply radiates 





PEDRO deLEMOS 
Editor, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Director, Stanford University Museum 
of Fine Arts; Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts, London, England 


AUTHOR 
Art Teacher, Applied Art, Art Ages 
Color Cement Handicraft, Guatemala 


Art Crafts, Leathercraft, Art Metal 
Craft, Textile Decorating, Mexico Arts 
& Crafts, Modern Art Portfolios 


3 BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


$ 3:75 


Ready to deliver on or about June Ist 


Mail this Coupon for Your Copy 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
135 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my order for one of the first copies of 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS and send with bill for $3.75. 
Name 
Address during June 


Post Office... 


Special Offer to Subscribers — Only $2.95 for this new 
book if you send order and payment before June 1, 1943. 
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1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons TO ADVERTISERS 
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Send for your copy of this book ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute of Chicago 


Margaret F. Browne 
e rt edac er Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chouinard Art Institute 
: International School of Art 
Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them erry ad sors of Hendicraits 
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and President of Allied Arts Guild of packed with help—492 pages TTR: cee oy FW ’ 

~alifornia, 1930-1935. Elected Fellow eens: copa invae'aay . Weber Company 
California, 1930-1935. Elected Fello 388 illustrated, 68 in full in’ & oe. ; 

Royal Society of Art, England, 1934 ere _ . SF se Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
Consultant and Designer for Industrial colors—a gold mine of art 














Arts for over 20 years. Author of more ine y 
rte Seer ont Marl teaching help for the grades. 
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of all Art subjects for the classroom. 
SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT Leisurecrafts 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
ORDER FROM SCHOOL ARTS Q 


135 PRINTERS BUILDIN B. F. Drakenfeld 


Metal Crafts Supply Company 











HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
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Fellowcrafters 
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ART TEACHING BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver » 36 Etchings and Block Prints Ane y LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos .75 307 Novelties and Jewelry ; 
The Magic Realm of Arts Bailey ; Ol Costume, American, 1775-1925 Leisurecrafts 
Plays and Puppet Shows . » we Costume Design, History of Osborn Bros. 
Selling Art to the Community, Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1. 
Wadsworth . > ee Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
Symbolism for Artists, Bailey ; ( Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
How to Draw Human Head, 1lxl4” 1.00 
CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos How to Draw Human Figure, 1]xl4” 1.50 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8%x1l1”. 1.50 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates, 8%4xll” 1.00 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8%xll” . 1.00 Lettering, 21 plates : . 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 —o Drawing, 16 plates, 
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MODERN ART assembled by Pedro deLemos Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
Each title contains 36 plates, 8 4 x 11”, 4 in full color Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 
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INDIAN ARTS 


now available in chart form 


Here in new form is one of Pedro deLemos’ popular 
portfolios—now printed on a single big sheet -24” 
wide and 36” high—giving you all 24 of the black 
and white illustrations from the $1.50 edition. Illus- 
trations appear on both sides of the sheet, making it 
especially useful in the classroom—you can put it up 
on the blackboard, or on your bulletin board and when 
you want to put it away all you need to do is to fold it 
it fits in a desk drawer easily. 

Just to review the contents — Pueblo and Navajo Indian 
Arts are shown, including 180 designs made famous in 
pottery, basketry, weaving, silver jewelry, ceremonial 
dolls, belts and moccasins. 


New low prices for quantities: 
1 copy 60 cents 
25 copies 50 cents each 
50 copies 35 cents each 
100 copies 25 cents each 


School Arts Magazine, 135 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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Now You Can Teach Historic Design for Modern Use 
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Dept. 135 


with these 2 portfolios 
by James W. and Rose N. Kerr 
at only $1.50 per folio 


= ANCIENT and CLASSIC Part 1 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Coptic and Pompeian Designs 


From traditional sources of the past, the artists have 
rendered in black and white and tones 138 designs 
and 112 additional borders. For classes in design, 
history and appreciation of arts, crafts, literature, 
history and the social studies in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Libraries. 


Sixteen plates, 814x 11, price $1.50 


MEDIEVAL 


Byzantine, Moorish-Arabian, Celtic, Man- 
uscript, Stained Glass, Architecture and 
Heraldry Designs 


146 designs and 112 borders were selected from 
authentic examples of Medieval Europe and were 
rendered in black and white and tones in contem- 
porary technics. For classes in design, history and 
appreciation of arts, crafts, literature, history, social 
studies, and religious education in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities, and 
Libraries. 


Sixteen plates, 814x 11, price $1.50 


Order from 
FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


44 Portland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Part 2 => 









































MODELING 


; YOUR ART PROGRAM 


HEN modeling walks into your classroom, discouragement 

and boredom walk out. Beginners with no technical skill 
whatever can create something of interest, and their enthusiasm 
and fascination grow gallopingly! 

Working in three dimensions is far easier than expressing three 
dimensions on a flat surface. Modeling is therefore a stepping 
stone to drawing and painting. All familiar objects can be made 
graphic to children by modeling. 


Some Suggestions... . 
The National Good Health Campaign can be emphasized in the minds 
of children by the modeling of fruits and vegetables, bottles of milk, 
loaves of bread, and other nutritional foods. 


An Integrated Farm Unit, with the modeling of animals and properties, 
impresses the student with the importance of our American farms. 


Through a Project on Aircraft, and the modeling of different types of 
airplanes, much knowledge that is important to our war effort and post- 
war defense, is disseminated into young minds. 

An Integration Project on Community Planning calls for the constructing 
of model cities and villages. 

Modeled Heads, Sculptured Figures and objects, fashioned in Milo, 
make perfect molds for casting. 


So there are countless ways in which modeling can help your 
program—can add variety, stimulation, interest and, best of all, 
the development of creative ability by one of the easiest and 
finest methods. 


Problem and Idea Units that may help you: 


How To Do Modeling A Unit On Planes 
Making A Farm Unit Good Health Activities 


10 cents per single unit, 25 cents for all units 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


219-319 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Order Milo, Formwell and Carvocast 
your regular School Supply Distributor. 
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